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The duties of Humanity are always 
interesting to the benevolent mind. 
When they can be perfectly dis- 
charged, nothing is more satisfactory ; 
and even, when from adverse circum- 
stances, they can be but imperfectly 
discharged, the very attempt has its 
pleasure, though the disappointment 
may be painful. The advantages of 
society are too numerous and too 
striking to need illustration here, but 
they are not obtained without accom- 
panying disadvantages. The various 
ranks of life, which ever were, and ever 
must be, a natural consequence of so- 
ciety, imply, that while some are above 
the level of the generality, others will 
be beneath it : while some are exalted, 
others will be really and sometimes 
notoriously and conspicuously depress- 
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ed below that medium state, at which, 
perhaps, the maximum of the comfort 
of human life is most generally found. 
Great cities are, universally, instances 
of this diversity of station; they com- 
prize the extremes of character and 
occupation. From this the metropolis 
of the British Empire is not exempt. 
While it gives employment to industry 
in a thousand forms, found no where 
else, and furnishes means of livelihood 
to thousands of individuals in ways 
peculiarly their own, and unknown to 
the public at large, it draws into its 
vortex characters of every description ; 
and assigns them to labours which 
have no place in less populous towns ; 
and to which, indeed, few, if any of the 
cities on the continent can furnish the 
parallel. Among these, some are en- 
gaged in by men, in the fulness of 
years and strength ; use renders them— 
dangerous and even distressing as they 
appear to the considerate,—use ren- 
ders them more than tolerable to those 
who follow them; these are not so 
eminently objects of pity, as youths 
and boys whose hard lot it is to 
follow businesses which combine with 
general hardships, many inevitably 
their own. These have no choice; 
they have no control over themselves ; 
they are not their own property; and 
therefore on these the eye of conpas 
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sion rests, with the closest attachment, 
with the most assiduous and enforced 
observation. 

The attention of the public to the 
condition of the climbing boys, by 
whom our chimneys are swept, was 
strongly excited by the benevolent 
Jonas Hanway, many years ago. The 
facts he then adduced, made a strong 
impression on the considerate ; but the 
evil has increased with the increase of 
the metropolis, to an_ incalculable 
extent, since his days. However, the 
subject was not lost sight of; and 
from time to time, the condition of 
these climbing boys has been pressed 
on the notice of the community. For 
this express purpose a society was 
formed about ten or twelve years ago; 
to which areference may be seen in our 
sixth volume, O. S. p. 283: where the 
reader will find sentiments not foreign 
from those now submitted ; together 
with the resolutions of the Master 
Chimney Sweepers at Shefhield, a town 
in which abuudance of coal is con- 
sumed. They deserve general cireula- 
tion. The society’s proceedings came 
before us again, in our seventh volume, 
p. 1315. 

At length, the matter obtained the in- 
terference of Government, and the ex- 
ertion of legislative authority. Sta- 
tutes were passed, ameliorating the 
condition of the boys, increasing the 
responsibility of the masters, bringing 
them forward to public view, and 
binding them to certain rules for their 
own government, and that of the strip- 
lings confided to their care. These 
enactments manifest the intentions of 
the legislature ; and though they may 
be sometimes evaded, yet, on the 
whole they have proved beneficial. 


But, the source of the evil still re- 
mained ; and the object at present 
pursued is, the entire dispensing with 
this class of labourers It is beside 
our purpose to enquire particularly, 
whence comes the supply of these un- 
fortunate children? in general they are 
orphans, cast on a friendless world ; 
and of whom it may with too much 
truth be said, 
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“The world is not their friend ; nor the 
world’s law.” 


In a highly civilized state of society, 
society is the parent of him who has 
no parent; and the law, acting by the 
magistrate, is the guardian of him who 
has no natural guardian. Never- 
theless, among the evils attendant on 
great cities, this is one, that the law 
and the magistrate cannot penetrate 
into all those obscure and _ intricate 
recesses of privacy and misery which 
abound. The duty is painful; the 
office is disgusting; itis equally thank- 
less ; and seldom is it permanently 
successful. If for the moment some 
apparent good is produced, a change 
of inmates, a new generation succeeds, 
and the evil resumes its course with ag- 
gravated vehemence. This, we say, Is 
a grievance common to great cities : 
but, the particular evil now under con- 
sideration, is more prevalent in the 
British Metropolis, than in any other ; 
and more than it was in former ages. 
This is owing to the immense consump- 
tion of pit-coal;—to the vast manu- 
factories carried on in this seat of com- 
merce ; and to the extremely inconve- 
nient constructions demanded by the 
necessary care to avoid encroachments 
on private property. 

The smoke of pit-coal is more 
binding, more consolidating, than that 
of wood, or that of turf, or of peat, or 
of any other kind of fuel. When wood 
was the usual fuel in London, the 
chimneys were built large and open. 
They were easily swept, as they ad- 
mitted a man and a ladder, inside of 
them: and this operation was neces- 
sary, (and of course was performed,) 
only at considerable intervals of time. 
As coal took the place of wood, chim- 
neys were narrowed, and contracted. 
Neither were the constructions of those 
few manufactories which anciently 
existed around London, so intricate as 
at present. Public prejudice was then 
against the use of coal; and though it 
was used, certainly, yet the opposition 
it had to overcome was considerable. 

A writer in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
complaining of novelties, observes, 
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that “ our forefathers had no chimneys. 
There was in each dwelling-house only 
a place for the fire, and the smoke 
went out through a hole in the roof ;— 
but, now, says he, there is scarcely a 
gentleman’s house in England, that 
has not at least one fire burning in it.” 
If we recollect rightly, the famous 
stone kftchen of the Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, though intended to supply a pro- 
digious consumption of victuals, has no 
chimney in it. What was called a 
rere-doss was then common; and up, 
and around this conductor the smoke 
rolled in huge volumes. There is 
extant in the records of one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Parliaments, a motion made 
by a member, reciting, ‘“ that many 
dyers, brewers, smiths, and other arti- 
ficers of London, had of late taken to the 
use of pit-coal for their fires, instead of 
wood, which filled the air with noxious 
vapours and smoke, very prejudicial to 
the health, particularly of persons 
coming out of the country; and there- 
fore moved that a law might pass to 
prohibit the use of such fuel (at least 
during the session of Parliament) by 
these artificers.” It certainly was not a 
member for Newcastle that made this 
motion; but whatever he was, it may 
justly be asked, what would the worthy 
legislator say, could he behold the 
present state of the smoke of the be- 
clouded metropolis, London, and its 
environs. 


What would he say, could he behold 
the great numbers of steam-engines at 
work,—those notorious consumers of 
coal! What, to the immense breweries 
for exportation, the glass-houses, the 
soap-boilers, the tile-kilns, the water- 
works, and lastly, the more modern 
gas-works, which with millions of 
chimneys from private houses, obscure 
the face of day, and hide the sun from 
the city more than the cloudiness of its 
natural climate. But, all these are 
instances of intricacy : our chimneys 
in private houses are not only nar- 
rower than they were, but they are 
also, higher than formerly. The con- 
tinual consumption of coal requires 
frequent repetition of the act of cleaning 
the chimneys. The labour to clean 





them is greater; and the necessity of 
providing against the danger of fire, is 
more urgent. There were no Insurance 
Companies in Queen Elizabeth's time ; 
but now, those institutions have their 
rules; and the public find their inte- 
rest in complying with them. The le- 
gislature has interfered, and the law 
must be obeyed. In short, since the 
time of Charles II. since the fire of 
London, and since the publication of 
Evelyn’s book “ Fumifugiun ;” the 
purport of which was to prove coal- 
smoke harmless, the city is become 
quite another town from what it was ; 
and with the change of manners, the 
city and the citizens, the houses and 
their inhabitants, have changed their 
character. 

That chimneys have not been so 
constructed as to dispense with the 
use of climbing boys, is perfectly clear; 
that they cannot be so constructed, it 
is too much to say; but, that of the 
plans hitherto propesed for the pur- 
pose none has succeeded, is well known. 
Yet, this is the first requisite towards 
diminishing the number, and ultimately 
suppressing these instruments in the 
busimess. It is but justice to our 
Architects, to say, that they have long 
contemplated this purpose ; more than 
forty years ago, Mr. Clavering, in his 
** Essay on the construction and Build- 
ing of Chimnies,” expressed himself to 
this effect,—* I must anticipate an 
objection that may be made, to the 
difficulty of sweeping the circular fun- 
nels, as it may be urged, that, by their 
roundness and smoothness, the boys 
can have no hold, and will not be able 
to get up them. I allow that they will 
not be so easily swept in this manner as 
a square funnel : and I sincerely wish, 
for the honour of this nation, that the 
sweeping of chimneys by boys was 
abolished. It is shocking to humanity, 
and disgraceful to a free and civilized 
nation, to doom poor destitute orphans 
to that slavish and cruel employment. 
Infants who have unhappily lost their 
parents, or who are unnaturally desert- 
ed by them, become the children of the 
public; and it is a savage abuse of 
trust, to drive them up these loathsome 
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funnels, as soon as they acquire the use 
of their tender legs.” 

“The method I would recommend 
for sweeping circular funnels, is, to 
have a strong round brush, made full 
to the size of the funnel, and about two 
feet in length, with a staple at each 
end, for cords to be fastened to; if this 
is drawn up and down the chimney by 
aman at the top, and another below, 
the chimney will be swept clean in the 
most perfect manner, as it is practised 
in several parts of the north of Eng- 
land, where Lhave been; and, as I am 
informed, also, in Scotland and Ireland. 
A loose bunch of furze will clean a 
square funnel equally weil.” 


“The ready way to perform this 


operation is to drop the lower end of 


the cord down the chimney, to the man 
below, with a piece of lead, ora stone 
fastened to it, and the brush to be put 
in at the top; and so pulling up and 
down by degrees all the way, which 
will perfectly clean the chimney.” 

Certainly, we have scen chimneys 
swept by similar means, often, in the 
country ; but, in town there are hun- 
dreds of stacks of chimneys which rise 
very high above the roof, and afford no 
firm footing for a ladder ;—these 
cannot be swept in this manner. They 
would be dangerous to the operators, 
dangerous to the inhabitants of the 
house, dangerous to passengers in the 
streets ; and being attended with so 
many inconyeniences, they would be 
seldom swept, and therefore their 
danger by the hazard of taking fire, 
would be incalculably augmented. 

We must be cautious, that while our 


humanity exerts itself in favour of 


certain objects, it does not expose a 
greater number of objects of another 
description to augmented evils, We 
must be cautious also, that we do not 
introduce evils, intolerable in_ their 
nature, and never to be removed, in 
exchange for those, which, however 
vexatious, it may be hoped are not 
insuperable. We do acknowledge, 
and we sympathize with, those which 
attend the climbing boys ;~such as, 
their perpetual filth, the cancer pecu- 
liar to the business, well known among 














the faculty ; and above all the considera- 
tion, that after they are grown to years 
of maturity, the boys no longer are 
useful as climbers, and the busmess in 
which they have spent their days will 
not afford them an honest livelihood. 
On the other hand, we must take spe- 
cial care to place no impediments in 
the way against the necessary precau- 
tions to be taken as preventions of 
that most dreadful calamity, fire. A 
calamity not injurious to property, 
only, to an indefinite extent, but also 
to lives. A calamity of that insidious 
kind, that long lurks undiscovered and 
unsuspected ; and when it once begins 
its ravages, extends undistinguishing 
ruin all around. 

Our readers will observe, that since 
the days of Mr. Clavering, very little 
accession of skill has been obtained, 
on the subject. The ideas suggested 
by the protessors to whose Reports the 
present thoughts are introductory, 
differ little from what that artist pub- 
lished. And indeed, this is a subject 
on which little assistance can be elicited 
from the usual course of studies pur- 
sued by Architects. The ancients have 
left us nothing worth notice: Vitru- 
vius is no better than a blank: there 
are, certainly, chimney-sweepers at 
Vienna, at Paris (where they are in- 
scribed on the back ramoneur public) 
but, in those cities wood is the chief 
fuel; in Amsterdam the chief fuel is 
peat; so that the devices of their inha- 
bitants, or artists, or police, are by no 
means applicable to the state and con- 
dition of the city of London. In Ger- 
many and further north, stoves are in 
universal use; and stoves are cleaned 
by taking down the pipes which accom- 
pany them; but, a visible fire is pro- 
verbially an Englishman’s companion ; 
and the mere appearance of some kinds 
of stoves is an absolute negative to 
their adoption. 

The subject appears to divide itself 
into two distinct considerations : huma- 
nity towards the poor little sweeps ! 
a helpless, and much to be pitied race ; 
and such a construction of chimneys, 
generally enforced, as shall supersede 
the labourers, who now, unhappily, are 
condemned to cleanthem. It might 
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notbe ainiss, if some of our philosophical 
lecturers would turn their attention to 
the subject of chimneys: few things in 
domestic life are of greater importance ; 
—so far as the prevention of their 
smoking, or a cure for that nuisance, 
is in question, they are philosophical 
instruments: their proportions, their 
situations, and their other qualities, 
are worthy of every investigation. 

And here, we might refer with advan- 
tage, to those contrivances for the con- 
sumption of smeke, which would 
remove great part of the evils com- 
plained of,—the nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood, and the use of the climbing 
Perhaps, if Parliament during 
had made arule of 
incorporating 


boys. 
the last few years, 
inserting in eve ry act for 
certain companies, a proviso that they 
their own smoke, the 

time would have 

And though we can- 


should consume 
practice by this 
become familiar. 
not expect to see that practice carried 
universally into our domestic economy, 
yet, the hint once legalized there is no 
saying how far the ingenuity of our 
mechanics might have applied it. At 
any rate, those insutierably offensive 
nuisances which are but too visible, at 
certain times of the day, to a spectator 
who stands a few minutes on Black- 
triars bridge would have been abated ; 
and the atmosphere of the metropolis 
would have been relieved from those 
volcanic cruptions which now terrify 
the valetudinarian, and choak up the 
lungs of infancy, and heedlessness. 

The Reports presented as ordered, 
are so clear that nothing need be said 
by us in illustration. The proportion of 
chimneys swept by the machines now 
in use, will be noticed by the reader. 
The time consumed in the operation, 
with the number of persons employed 
about it, and the expences incurred, 
with a comparison of the same when 
climbing boys were employed, are not 
given 

We speak rather feelingly on these 
particulars, because, it seems, that of 
the attempts to sweep the PANORAMIC 
chimneys by machines, some did the 
business so imperfectly, that they may 
be said to have failed: others suc- 
ceeded better; but not completely : 
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and a climbing boy was necessary after 
all. Some were two hours in accom- 
plishing nothing ; where less than one 
hour used to be time sufficient. But, 
there can be no question on the future 
improveme nts which these instruments 
will receive, under the fostering pro- 
tection of the public. We wish they 
may; and we shall heartily rejoice in 
the fact. We advise the friends to the 
cause to persevere; it is the cause of 


humanity; but, let them look well 
around them; and carefully guard 
against that mistaken humanity, 


which while it attempts to correct one 
evil, gives occasion to tle introduction 
of many. 

Shall we be pardoned for repeating 
astory told by the facetious Dr. Moore, 
on this subject ?—A_ projector who 
thought that all was made for man, 
and therefore man had a right to direct 
the services of all at his pleasure, pro- 
posed that instead of the ball and rope 
let dowa from the top of the chimney, 
a goose, as boing rather a heavy bird, 
should be substituted, and being as 
might be supposed, somewhat reluctant 
at house by the opening at 
no doubt, she would 
ply a wing 3 with great energy ; and 
effectu: lly sweep the c himney in her 
descent. A lady who heard the pro- 
posal, pitied the poor bird so cruelly 
employed! O, madam, said the author 
of the scheme, if you think it cruel on 
the poor goose, we will set her aside,— 
a couPLe of ducks will do.” 


to ente ne ‘ 
the « 


REPORT 
OF THE SURVEYOR GENERAL 
OF THE 


BOARD OF WORKS, 
Of the Experiments made for the Purpose 
of ascertaining the Practicability of su- 
perseding the Necessity of employing 


CLIMBING BOYS 


In the Sweeping Chimnies, by Means of 
the Employment of Machinery, made 
to the Houseof Commons, Feb. 1, 1819. 

Office of Works, 15 Jan. 1819. 

Sir, 

| nave the honor to acknowleds 
the eceipt of your letter, dated tie 

{4th of March last, directing me, by 
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command of Lord Sidmouth, “ to ascer- 
tain by experiment, how far it is safe 
and practicable to supersede the prac- 
tice of climbing boys in sweeping 
chimnies, by the use of machinery “ie 
and I beg leave to acquaint you, for his 
Lordship’s information, that upon the 
receipt of your letter, I proceeded, 
with as little delay as possible, to 
secure, by every means in my power, a 
fair and impartial trial ofall the different 
machines that had been collected, for 
the purpose of sweeping chimnies with- 
out the aid of climbing boys. 

From the many ditticulties 1 had to 
encounter at the commencement of this 
undertaking, I found it necessary, in 
order to secure a faithful execution of 
the commands I had _ received, to 
appoint Mr. Davis, an active and intel- 
ligent clerk in this office, to superintend 
personally the progress of each separate 
experiment, and to give such directions 
and assistance, in the use of the dif- 
ferent machines, as circumstances and 
situation might require. 

It will not, 1 conceive, be necessary 
for me to enter into a detailed state- 
ment of all the numerous trials made 
by Mr. Davis, to sweep chimnies with- 
out the aid of climbing boys; and I 
shall therefore only submit, for his 
Lordship’s information, the following 
list of experiments, where machinery 
has succeeded in effectually cleaning 
such chimnies, as presented particular 
difficulties in sweeping, from the size, 


situations, and peculiar construction of 


the flues, 


Swept by Swept by 


the the Ball Total. 
Machine. and Brush. 

At Kensington Palace... 5 2 7 
—the Queen’s Palace ...43 34 77 
—Windsor Castle ......20 — 20 
—the Royal Mint ..... 5 5 10 
—-the Speaker’s house... 4 — 4 
—Mr. Huskisson’s house 13 4 17 
—Mr. Nash’s house ... 1 2 3 
— Lord Liverpool's ,.... 9 2 il 


109 49 ~=—«149 
This statement contains, I believe, 
with some few exceptions, specimens, 





of nearly every difficult description of 
chimney that can be met with in the 
generality of either old or newly-con- 
structed buildings, and will afford, in 
my humble opinion, sufficient evidence, 
that even at present by far the greater 
proportion of the chimnies throughout 
the country, can be effectually swept 
by machinery without the aid of climb- 
ing boys. There were, however, many 
chimnies that, from their very contined 
and horizontal construction, Mr. Davis 
could not succeed in sweeping, either 
with a machine or with the ball and 
brush; but this difficulty he thinks 
might be overcome by inserting iron 
registers or doors in some convenient 
part of such flues, where machinery 
might be used with ease ; and if these 
registers are properly constructed and 
fixed, without either danger or incon- 
venience. The best constructed regis- 
ters for this purpose that I have seen 
were exhibited here by Mr. Thomas 
White, of Air-street, Piccadilly, and by 
Mr. William Fetham, of Ludgate-hill. 
And the danger to which climbing boys 
are so constantly exposed when em- 
ployed in sweeping narrow and intricate 
Hues, would, in my opinion, in a great 
measure be obviated, were such iron 
registers or doors directed to be made 
at proper and convenient distances in 
every flue of this construction. The 
machinery that principally succeeded 
in the above experiments, was the in- 
vention of Mr. Smart, and has proved 
far superior in utility to any that have 
been submitted for trial upon the pre- 
sent occasion, This machine is simple 
in its construction, easily worked, can 
be repaired, when out of order, with 
little trouble or expense, and may be 
carried by a single person from place 
to place without any difficulty. During 
the progress of these experiments, I 
have had every possible assistance and 
advice, that the abilities and experience 
of Mr. Browne, the Assistant Surveyor 
General, and of Messrs. Nash, Soane, 
and Smirke, the architects attached to 
this department, could afford me upon 
this very interesting subject; and from 
the information I have obtained from 
these gentlemen, as well as from the 
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observations | have been enabled to 
make in attending to several of the 
trials made with the different machines, 
I beg leave to offer it to his Lordship, 
as my most decided opinion, that the 
total abolition of climbing boys in the 
sweeping of chimnics, is at present im- 
practicable, and could not be attempted 
without incurring much risk of danger 
to the general safety of the metropolis. 

I shall beg leave to annex, for Lord 
Sidmouth’s further information, copies 
of three letters, which | have received 
from the attached architects, upon the 
subject of superseding the use of climb- 
ing boys in sweeping chimnies: toge- 
ther with a copy of Mr. Davis’s report 
to me, upon the several experiments he 
has made, to promote this very de- 
sirable object. 


And have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Bb. C, STEPHENSON, 


Dover-street, December 31st, 1819. 
Sir, 

Having attended to several expe- 
riments made to sweep chimnies of 
intricate construction by machines, 
without the use of climbing boys, I am 
of opinion, that though it will be diff- 
cult, and perhaps impossible to con- 
struct a single machine which will clean 
every chimney, yet, by the use of 
various machines, almost any chimney 
may be swept clean; and that expe- 
rience would, in a short time, render 
the operation quite easy: but 1 do not 
think the use of climbing boys can be 
wholly dispensed with, the pargetting 
or plastering of flues will require re- 
pairing ; new buildings will require the 
mortar and knobs of bricks which stick 
to the plastering cleared away, which 
I think cannot be done by any other 
means than boys. I beg also to ob- 


serve, that till the use of machinery 
shall by experience be made easy, and 
the adopting of the most efficacious 
form of the different machines shall be 
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ascertained, much damage will be done 
to the plastering or pargetting of the 
flues, which will require climbing boys 
to repair. I should advise also, that a 
clause be inserted in the Building Act, 
that all chimney funnels hereafter to 
be built, or old chimnies when taken 
down and rebuilt, should have the flues 
made circular in form; there would be 
then little difficulty in cleaning them 
with any machine; and if tubes, like 
chimney pots, were worked upon the 
walls as funnels for the smoke, they 
would be a great security against fire, 
having few Joints and no plastering to 
require repair. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 


(Signed) JOHN NASH. 


The Surveyor General 
of the Office of Works. 


Lincoln's Inn Fields, Jan. 4, 1819. 
My Dear Srr, 

In reply to your letter respecting 
climbing boys, 1 beg leave to state, 
that as far as my experience goes, a 
very large portion of the chimnies now 
constructed may be cleaned with 
machines; but that it will not be pos- 
sible to do away entirely the service of 
climbing boys. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your very obedient and faithful servant, 
(Signed) JOHN SOANE. 


B. C. Stephenson, Esq. 
&c. &c. &e. 


Albany, November 17, 1818. 


Sr, 

In compliance with your desire, 
that I should report to you my opinion 
upon the question of how far it is prac- 
ticable to supersede the practice of 
climbing boys, in sweeping chimnies by 
the use of machinery, I beg leave to 
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say, that I am not able to give an 
opinion founded on much personal ob- 
servation on the subject ; but the result 


of the very particular enquiries, and of | 


the numerous experiments which you 
have caused to be made, prove, that 
machines, upon the principle of Smart’s, 
may be employed with success in all 
common cases; but that the ball and 


brush let down from the upper part of 


the chimney-flue is the only process 
which has answered in every instance. 

I have, however, learnt, from intelli- 
gent workmen in Scotland, where it has 
been long employed, that much in ury 
is often occasioned by this operation at 
the turning of the flues, especially 
where they are separated only by a 
thin wall; and | do not think it would 
be practicable, by any regulation, to 
provide for the construction of chimney- 
flues in such a way as to obviate this 
important objection. 

I am therefore, led to believe, that, 
although the use of machines may be 
very generally adopted, there is none 
hitherto invented which is so far free 
from objection in all cases, as to render 
it possible wholly to dispense with the 
use of climbing boys. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient and faithful ser ‘ant, 
(Signed) ROBERT SMIRKE. 


Lieut. Col. Stephenson. 





Office of Works, Jan. 11, 1819, 
Sir 


b 

In obedience to the instructions, 
at various times received from you, on 
the subject of superseding climbing 
boys by the use of machines, I hereby 
enclose the results of the experiments 
inade in eonsequence, with some ob- 
servations and suggestions naturally 
presenting themselves in the detail. 

It appears, that the whole of the flues 
at present in use, may be comprised in 
four classes; the first and most nume- 
rous are those which are carried up in 


a perpendicular stack, the only bend 
in these flues being just sufficient to 
clear the opening of the flue above. 
The second, far less numerous, are 
those in which the fire-place is in a 
wall not continued higher than the 
next floor, and turning off with one 
bend (making two angles in the eleva- 
vation) to a partition wall, in which the 
shaft is continued to the top. The 
third, still less numerous, are those in 
which the shaft is at some distance from 
the fire-place, having at least one angle 
on the plan, and which of necessity 
forms two bends in the elevation. The 
fourth class, which forms a very small 
proportion of the total number already 
constructed, are those having more 
than one angle on the plan, and being, 
for a part of the length, entirely hort- 
zontal. 


For the first class, the machines 
already in use are quite efficient; they 
are also competent to sweep part of 
the second class ; for the remainder of 
the second class, the ball and brush is 
perfectly efficient, unless any error in 
the construction has given the only 
bend in them a dip the contrary way. 
In the third class, where the ascent is 
at all preserved, the ball and brush 
still acts effectually ; as it will also do 
in the fourth class, where there are no 
parts entirely level. The remainder of 
the fourth class comprehends those 
flues, which have several bends, and 
are frequently horizontal; and in these 
cases it is alike necessary to let in re- 
gisters or doors, whether they are swept 
by boys or machines, there being no 
other security for the safety of the 
boys than this measure; which, when 
done, actually presents the means of 
of sweeping by a common machine, 

As far as my experience has led me, 
I consider the proportions of the dif- 
ferent classes nearly as under; out of 
1,000 flues, 910 of the first class, 50 
of the second, 30 of the third, and 10 
of the fourth. 


For the first and second classes, the 
machinery has been proved, at Ken- 
sington Palace, the Queen's Palace, 
the Mint, the Speaker's House, Lord 
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Liverpool’s, Mr. Huskisson’s, 
Nash’s, and at the Office of Works: 
but a case has occured at the Queen’s | 
Palace, where a flue of the second class 
could not be swept by the ball and | 
brush, and upon examining the external | 
part of the chimney, by going between | 
the timbers of the cieling and lead flat 
above, that part of the flue was out of a 
level, the end nearest the shaft being 
lower than that next the fire-place. 


I have not seen a machine that will 
sweep many flues of the third and 
fourth classes; but have succeeded 
with the ball and brush at the several 
palaces and places above enumerated ; 
and in the last week a chimney was 
swept at the Tower with the ball and 
brush in half an hour, which a boy 
was five hours sweeping a short time 
since, and in which, I am informed, a | 
boy was once confined twenty-eight | 
hours. 








The necessity of putting doors in 
the remainder of those classes, has | 
been proved at the Speaker's house, 
where, for want of them, they are 
obliged to cut tiles or take down part of 
the stone-work every time the servants 
hall chimneyis swept bya boy; as well 
as at Somerset Place, where they have 
put doors in consequence of accidents 
occurring. Much has been stated by 
the parties interested, about the injury 
done to the pargetting by the use of 
the machinery and the ball and brush ; 
but so far as the closest observation has 
enabled me to form an opinion, this is 
entirely without foundation; for in the 
use of the common machine less com- 
pression is required than is exerted by 
the boys to sustain their own weight ; 
and with the ball and brush, unless 
there is a level, and the ball is wanton- 
ly thrown down instead of being lower- 
ed carefully, there can be no injury 
done. In the course of my own expe- 
rience, I have never met with an 
instance of the necessity of employing 
a climbing boy to repair the pargetting 
of a chimney ; and with respect to the 
coring of new chimnies, it requires only | 
a determination on the part of the | 
bricklayers to avoid the necessity of it. 
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It will appear, that the result of my 
experiments is, that all the really-diffi- 
cult flues to clean are met with in large 
mansions or public offices, and that the 
middling and lower classes of houses 
are entirely free from them. The 
doors introduced in the flues can cer- 
tainly be constructed to answer, by 
their locality, all the purposes of conve- 
nience, safety, and cleanliness. 

The machines I have seen used are 
Messrs. Smart’s, Bean’s, Mumford’s, 
Skinner's, Lee’s and the Bath; and 
these are nearly the same in principle 
and effect. 

Smart’s being most used in London, 
possesses from that circumstance, ad- 
vantages the others have not; practice 
heing required to give further confi- 
dence to the men employed. 

The ball for conducting the brush is 
susceptible of improvement, inasmuch 
as making it lighter and larger, is 
found to increase its utility. 

The machine from Scotland is not 
yet ascertained to possess more advan- 
tages than the others; but that being 
different in principle, it may be found 
capable of improvement. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
GEO. DAVIS. 
B. C. Stephenson, Esq. 
Surveyor General, &c. 


(Signed) 





Travels in various Countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. By Edward Daniel 
Clarke, L.L. D. Part III. Scandi_ 
naria, Section the first. 4to. with 
numerous plates, 4to. £4 14s. 6d. 
large paper, £8 8s. Cadell and 

Davies, London, 1819. 


After a long silence, this learned 
and enterprizing traveller, with whose 
previous volumes our readers are 
well acquainted,* once more appears 








* See Lir. Pan. O.S. Vol. ix. 842, xii. 
958. xiii, passim. Vol. i, N.S. 53, 239, 500, 
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before the public, with a further portion 
of his researches. The same acute 
spirit of inquiry, which characterizes his 
former volumes, will be found in almost 
every page of the present; and though 
it does not treat of places and people 
interesting from the classical recollec- 
tions they excite, yet it is in no respect 
deficient in that interest, which the 
faithful delineation of human life and 
manners, in regions comparatively un- 
known, never fails to excite. 

Quitting England by way of Yar- 
mouth, Dr. C. proceeded first to the 


celebrated island of Heligoland, of 


which we have some curious historical 
particulars. Thence he proceeded to 
Altona and Hamburgh, of which we 
have a pleasing description. Of the 
extensive commerce carried on at the 
latter place, some idea may be formed 
from the counting houses of the mer- 
chants, whose establishments have 
more the appearance of a national bank 
than that of the private counter of an 
individual. The worst part of Ham- 
burgh is stated to consist in its narrow 
streets and their wretched pavement, 
which nuisance however is but little 
regarded, the use of carriages being 
almost universal. The houses are cha- 
racterized by remarkable cleanliness, 
compared with which the houses of our 
metropolis (at least those of inferior 
tradesmen) would cut but a poor figure, 
notwithstanding our boasted cleanli- 
ness. 


Dr. Clarke has communicated one 
article of information, which will not be 
lost upon those travelling epicures, 
who wander about the continent to gra- 
tify their palates. The luxuries of eat- 
ing and drinking are no where more 
studiously cultivated, nor is there any 
place in Europe where larger sums of 
money are lavished to maintain them. 
At the same time, however, dinners are 
stated to be provided in the taverns, 
much neater and better than in those 
of London, and at one tenth of the price. 

The manner in which provision is 
made for the poor, reflects the highest 
honourupon the people and the govern- 
ment. The poor are supported by vo- 


luntary contributions, and by taxes on 
public amusements. ‘These contribu- 
| tions are deposited in the town hall, in 
five chests, respectively inscribed with 
the names of the five parishes of Ham- 
burgh. Concerning the government of 
Hamburgh, which has often been vaunt- 
ed as the most perfect example in the 
world of what a good government 
should be, Dr. Clarke obtained the 
following authentic particulars. 

“Although considered as being aristo- 
cratic, it consists of three estates, controll- 
ing each other, and which may be com- 
pared to our King, Lords, and Commons. 
These three Estates are as follow : 

“Ist. The Senate, consisting of three 
estates within itself: the first of which is 
formed by four burgomasters, who are the 
principal magistrates of this city: the se- 
cond, by four syndics, who have the ad- 
ministration of all foreign affairs; and the 
third, by twenty-four senators. Lvery 
assembly, whether of the three estates, or 
of the subdivisions of the first estate, has 
the power of electing its own members ; 
that is, in case of the death of either of the 
burgomasters or syndics, the survivors 
elect another member. 

“2nd. The Antients, or Ober Alten,x— 
an assembly formed by the Elders of each 
parish: four of whom are chosen out of 
every parish. All laws proposed by the 
senate, must be approved by this assembly, 
In Hamburgh there are five parishes. 


“3rd. The Burghers or Citizens of 
Hamburgh——answering to our freemen in 
borough towns. ‘They never assemble 
but on great occasions; such as, the in- 
troduction ofa new law, or the imposition 
of a new tax. Upon these emergencies, 
one hundred Burghers are elected, out of. 
their whole body, by the Burghers them- 
selves. Every Lutheran citizen also, who 
is a householder, and of course a Burghey, 
is amenable to the city taxes, aud has a 
right to vote. 


“In these three Estates is vested the 
whole legislative power of Hamburgh: 
but they have no power, either severally 
or collectively, to vote away a single mark 
of the public money: this can only be 
effected by an appeal from the Govern- 
ment to the Chamber of Finance. It is a 
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very difficult thing, therefore, either to 
introduce a new law, or to levy a new tax ; 
because the Hlders, who have great influ- 
ence, (lo not easily adinit the propriety of 
making any alteration in customs which 
have been long established; aud no ap- 
peal can be made to the Burghers, unless 
the Senate and Elders be of one mind.” 


The moral state of Hamburgh at this 
time (the spring of 1799) was highly 
creditable to the character of the inha- 
bitants. The police, indeed, Dr. Clarke 
informs us, was ‘so well regulated, 
that an instance of murder had not oc- 
curred within the memory of many per- 
sons living*; and robberics had rarely 
happened. The firemen, who patrole 
the streets, have a custom, which exists 
also in Constantinople, of striking their 
long staves against the pavement. The 

yatchmen always spring their rattle 
before they call the hourt. 

From Hamburgh, our traveller pro- 
ceeded through the duchy of Sleswick 
to Copenhagen, the metropolis of Den- 
mark, with the description of which we 
need not detain our readers, and thence 
to Gothenburg, an important sea port 
belonging to Sweden, containing a po- 
pulation of about 15,000 souls, most of 
whom are entirely engaged in the com- 





*« There is one remarkeble exception to 
this. A woman of Hamburgh, about thirty 
years since, murdered her husband; and hav- 
ing packed up his body in several parcels, 
she hired a waggon to convey her, with the 
parcels and other luggage, to Lubeck. Near 
Lawnbhurg, she contrived, without being per 
ceived by the driver, to push the parcels from 
the waggon, so that they fell into a very deep 
sand pit, on the road side. These were soon 
afterwards found, and led to her apprehen- 
sion and execution; as contrary winds pre- 
vented her departure by any vessel from Lu- 
beck. 

“An execution of a thief took place in 
Hamburgh, in 1798-9, after he had been im- 
prisoned seven years ; and this was considered 
a very awful occurrence. But during the 
Revolution, and the troubles of Hamburgh, 
crimes became much more common,” 

t “ Persons are stationed, all the night, in 
the windows of the several towers, to give 
notice in case of fire: and they blow a single 
note on the trumpet every quarter of an hour, 
to signify that all is well, and to denote their 
vigilance. Incase of fire, the inhabitants 
put lights in their windows, as at Copenhagen 
and other Northern cities.” 
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merce or very flourishing herring fishery 
of this city. From Gothenburgh, his 
route lay through Trolhaetta, and 
several intermediate towns to Stock- 
holm, the capital of Sweden. Of the 
canal of Trolhaetta, the design of which 
is to effect a navigation between the 
Baltic and the Kattegat, we have an 
interesting account, for which we must 
refer our readers to Dr. Clarke’s volume. 
Of the liberality of the Swedes to stran- 
gers, he experienced and has gratefully 
recorded many pleasing instances. 


The architecture of Stockholm, 
though imposing to the eye, is little 
more than lath and plaster, ‘ mere wood 
and mortar tricked out to look like 
corinthian pillars and stone walls.” He 
visited the arsenal and senate house, 
which we shall not stop to describe, 
and has collected some particulars re- 
lative to the assassination of Gustavus 
III. by Count Ankarstrom, which can- 
not fail to interest our readers. 


“'Toextenuate the enormity of this deed, 
and to keep as much as possible from view 
the rea! authors of the conspiracy, of which, 
the actual assassin, Ankarstrom, was but 
a mere instrument, the character of their 
victim has been blackened, aud is_ still 
laden with all sorts of obloquy. Yet im- 
partial men in Sweden, who, belonging to 
no party, may be considered as lookers-on, 
will not fail to discern in the “ signs of 
the times” the developement of a drama 
which commenced only with the death of 
Gustavus.” 


“It is said in Sweden, that the King, 
well knew to whom he was indebted for 
the blow inflicted by the hand of Ankars- 
trom. And if the opinion which the 
Swedes, notwithstanding their natural re- 
serve, maintain before foreigners upon this 
subject be founded in fact, some future 
Shakspeare may find, in the mysterious 
circumstances connected with the death 
of Gustavus, a plot not unlike that of the 
Tragedy of Hamlet; for which we have 
been already indebted to the annals and 
characteristic manners of Northern nations. 
Yet to such a pitch have party feelings 
attained, with regard to this transaction, 
that the “memory of Ankarstrom” is 
sometimes given as a toast, even in Stock- 
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holm, and hailed with enthusiasm.* In 
the character of Ankarstrom, and in his 
conduct after condemnation, we may dis- 
cern something of the hero: but how re- 
mote from every thing heroic was the act 
and the manner of the assassination of 
Gustavus, in whose death patriotism had 
not the smallest share. Private pique, 
party interest, and the most selfish views 
of ambition, all conspired together, and 
usurped the place of virtue. If the real 
history of the conspiracy should ever trans- 
pire, it will be manifest how low the as 
sassin ranked ayong the members of a 
party, which extended, from the King’s 
own relations, through all the ranks of 
society. Had it not been for this, Gusta- 
vus would have lived ; and the mournful 
family of the misguided Ankarstrom might 
still have possessed theirfriend and parent. 
Asa husband and a father, the latter was 
without reproach ; and it may be imagined 
what was the anguish of his wife and 
children, when he was taken from them 
to answer for such a crime.* — Among the 
various writers who have attempted to ex- 
plain the motives for his conduct in this 
infamous murder, (at one time attributed 
to the influence of the Parisian Jacohins, 
and at another to the sect of I//nmines, 
there have not been wanted some who 
have ascribed it altogether to the King’s 
own relations; and the belief that it might 
have been prevented by one of them, the 
most interested in the consequences of his 
death, is very general in Swedent. This 
is not a question for our decision ; neither 
shall we meddle with it, further, than to 
make known the opinions which prevail 
concerning it in the country where this 
event happenned. It is very certain, that 


* After we left the Arsenal, viewing a 
collection of pictures containing portraits 
of all the great men of Sweden, one of us said 
jocularly to a Swede who happened to be 
present,—“They are all here, as large as 
life! but where is the portrait of Ankars- 
trom?” To which he reptied, with evident 
warmth of manner, “ Ankarstrom’s portrait 
is a cabinet picture; we keep it locked up 
in our hearts /” 


* He was taken from his own bed, where 
he was fownd trauquilly reclined by the side 
of his wife :—*‘ L’on trouva chez lui, paisible- 
ment eouché aupres de sa femme, qui para- 
issait n’avoir rien su de cet horrible projet.” 
Hist. de l’ Assass. de Gustave III. p. 87, Pa- 
ris, 1797. 











after Gustavus was no more, little desire 
was manifested, either toavenge his death, 
or to do jnstice to hismemory. Of all the 
persons known to have been concerned as 
accomplices, Ankarstrom alone was put to 
death. Within four months after the 
affair happened, the Opera House, inwhich 
the King had been assassinated, was again 
opened; the Court appeared there with 
its usual splendour; and the very boards 
which had been stained by his blood, vi- 
brated to the feet of the dancers. We 
made some inquiry of persons who had 
been eye-witnesses of all that passed 
upon the occasion, as to the behaviour of 
the King, when he found that the wound 
he had received was mortal. [t had been 
said, that, upon receiving this inteliigence, 
he was overpowered by his feelings, and 
gave way to his tears; but every thing we 
heard served to convince us of his great 
magnanimity. Inthe midst of his bitter 
agonies, he prayed that the lives of his as 

sassins might he spared ; end, in| more 
tranquil moments, earnestly oceupied him 

self in measures for the immediate benefit 
and for the future welfare of his country. 
In viewing the character of Gustavus the 
Third, his passion for the Arts, and his 
polished manners, we behold a Prince 
whose qualifications were more suited for 
the old Court of Versailles than for the 
throne of Sweden. ‘The iron sceptre of 
the Goths, which his great ancestor, Gus- 
tavus Vasa, swayed in sucha manner as to 
render Sweden formidable to surrounding 


nations, became, under the influence of 


his clemency, more impotent than a reed; 
and, consequently, there grew up beneath 
it all manner of civil dissentions and do- 
mestic conspiracies. Yet, amidst his de- 
fects and his vices, industriously exaggera- 
ted as they have been by his enemies, a 
certain elevation of soul was always cou- 


spicuous. The enterprising spirit with 


+ “ Cette opinion est si générale ev Suédi 
et chez tous les peuples du Mord, quvn 
étranger de grande considération, a qui l'on 
montrait un tableau de la battaille de Swenck 
sund, oti le Duc le Sudermanie est représenté 
tres-ressemblant et avec Pair de gaité qwun 
général éprouve a la vue d'une prochaine 
victoire, s'écria avee un sourire amer et sar. 
donique : ‘Ah! Dieu, comme le prince es- 
frappant de verité! on dirait qu’il vient dap- 
prendre Vassassinat ce son firere.” Ibid. p. 
129, Note. 
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which he ascended the throne, lives re- 
corded in history ; nor has it been denied, 
that by those who make the great body of 
the people in Sweden, he was beloved while 
he lived, and regretted when he died.” 

The manner tn which Ankarstrom 
was put to death is thus related. 

“ He was exposed upon a seaffold raised 
for the purpose, in front of the Senate 
House, upon the left of the pedestrian 
statue of Gustavus Vasa, and at the end of 
a street which here terminates in the 
square. ‘The throng of spectators was 
immense, Several detachments of cavalry, 
with drawn sabres, preceded the eart in 
which Ankarstrom, surrounded by execu- 
tioners, was conveyed from his prison. 
The streets were lined with infantry. 
After being publickly flogged, he was 
chained to a post, and left exposed, for 
several hours, to the view of all the people. 
Over his head were fastened, in a Couspi- 
cuous manner, the dagger and the two pis- 
tols with which he went to the masque- 
rade: and above all, appeared this inserip- 
tion, in the Swedish language: “Assassin 
of the Ning.” — Several portraits of him 
have been sold : 
graved by Dr. C. is remarkablefor the like- 
ness itexhibitsof the man; and it shews at 
the same time, the manner in which he 
was exposed, during three successive days, 
to the people.) He was five feet two inches 
high: his hair was black, short, and friz- 
zled; his nose aquiline; and he had a 
firm and lofty expression of countenance ; 
regarding the vast throng of spectators 


that which has been en- 


with an unmoved appearance of calmness 
and indifference. Being thus exposed for 
three days; upon the fourth day his right 
hand was struck off; after which he was 
beheaded, and his body separated into four 
quarters, which were exposed upon four 
wheels, in different quarters of the city. 
Five weeks after his execution, the remains 
of his carcase were visited by persons of 
distinction belonging to his party, and 
even by elegant women, as precious relics; 
and verses attached to those wheels were 
frequently observed, commending the action 
for which he suffered.” 

In his journey from Stockholm, 
through Sweden, to the confines of Lap- 
land, our author traversed a fine coun- 
try, which he has described with minute- 





ness. The character of the Swedes. 
especially of those who dwell north of 
the 59th parallel of longitude, is pour- 
trayed in the most amiable point of 
view; a strong sense of religion per- 
vades them, and every where he was 
received with kindness and hospitality. 
Upsal, celebrated for its university, and 
for the eminent naturalists to which it 
has given birth, Gefle, Sundswall, Umea, 
and Pitea, towns of considerable trafic, 
are all respectively described, with the 
intermediate country. 

We extract part of his account of 
Upsal, which contains some particulars 
not noticed by preceding travellers. 

“ The antient name of this place was 
not that which it now bears. It was 
originally called Arosia, or Ocstra Aras, 
to distinguish it from Westeras, or Western 
Arosia. In all the older chronicles and 
descriptions of Sweden, it appears under 
its original name; but when the Epis- 
copal seat was removed from Old Upsal, 
the name was changed, and the Eastern 
Arosia became New Upsal. The antient 
history of Upsal has exercised the erudi- 
tion of the most learned writers Sweden 
ever possessed, The best work upon the 
subject is that of John Scheffer: the most 
erudite observations are those of Olaus 
Radbeck: they are contained in his Atlan- 
tica; a work more frequently extolled 
than read; full of amazing learning, 
vainly employed to sustain the most vague 
and fanciful theories; and doomed to sleep 
under the same shelf with the equally 
ponderous volumes of Athanasius Kircher. 
A greater misapplication of time than 
would be necessary for the eutire perusal 
of such a work, can only be that which 
would be required to write it; more 
useful information being contained in two 
little volumes of the Delicia Suecia, than 
in the whole of the Atlantica. According 
to Rudbeck, the etymology of the word Sal 
implied the House, Portico, or Court of 
the Gods ; and Upsal, or Upensal, signi- 
fied an open Court of the same nature : 
but the city stood upon a river called 
Sala; and the more probable opinion is, 
that this very antient metropolis thence 
derived its appellation. Old Upsal was, 
however, the place renowned for the 
worship of the primeval idols of Sweden, 
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and for the inauguration and residence of 
her earliest kings. In its neighbourhood, 
there are still shewn the remains of the 
Morasteen, a circular range of stones, 
where the ceremony of their election to 
the throne was solemnized, and where 
the date of it was recorded. This curious 
monument exists in the plain of Mora, 
about seven E'nglish miles from Upsal. 
The place was visited by Mr. Coxe ; and 
more recently by the authors of the 
Journal de Deux Frangais. There is a 
long account of the Morasteen in the 
Upsalia Antiqua of Scheffer; who has 
learnedly and accurately collected every 
information ré specting the very antient 
custom to which its history relates. Such 
circular ranges of stones may be observed 
all over Enrope. In England, it is usual 
to consider them as Druidical ; but the 
custom observed at the Morasteen, as it 
continued to a very late period, sufficiently 
explains their meaning and use. There is 
a relic of this kind at the Altyn Obo, near 
the side of the antient Panticapeum, upon 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus; where, per- 
haps, the Bosporian kings, or their pre- 
decessors of a more antient dynasty, were 
of old elected. The form observed in 
arranging the stones is nearly the same 
everywhere; a circular range, with one 
stone, larger than the rest, in the middle: 
and this, according to the description 
which Olaus Magnus has given of it, was 
found to be the case in the Morasteen: it 
consisted, says he, of “ one large round 
stone, surrounded by about twelve others 
of smaller size, with wedge-shaped stones, 
raised a little from the earth.” When 
Olaus Magnus saw the Morasteen, it still 
preserved its pristine appearance. In 
Scheffer’s time, it had undergone con- 
siderable alteration. Mr. Coxe says, that 
he found ten stones yet remaining. The 
authors of the Journal de Denx Francois 
saw several, upon which the antient in- 
scriptions were barely visible. They 
were then ranged around the inside of a 
chamber, only twelve feet square, within 
a small building upon the left-hand side of 
the road leading to Stockholm. Upon the 
central stone, the person to be clected 
king was placed, in the presence of an 
immense multitude; and, according to 
Messenius, tt had been ordained by one of 
the Swedish kings, co-eval with our 
Saviour’s birth, that the election of every 





sovereign should, as usual, take place at 
Morasteen, but the ceremony of inangura- 
tion at Upsal, in a temple “shining within 
and without with gold,’ which he 
had there constructed for all Sweden. 
He was no less a personage than the 
renowned Frey, who was honoured as a 
divinity after his death; and whose name, 
according to Pufendorff, rather than that 
of the Goddess Frea, or Friga, being im- 
posed upon one of the days of the week, 
appropriated for his worship, is stifl pre- 
served in our word Friday. This is a 
point which may be settled by others: 
but we shall not quit the subject of the 
Morasteen, without noticing, that, in the 
central stone of such monuments, we may 
perhaps discern the origin of the Grecian 
rua) Bema, or stone tribunal, and of 
the “ set thrones of judgment,” mentioned 
in Scriptures, (Psal. exxii. 5.) and else- 
where, as the places on which kings and 
judges were elevated; for these were 
always of stone.” 


Numerous are the cataracts which 
agreeably surprise the traveller in 
Sweden and Norway; and the remark- 
able situation of the sawing mills by 
these different cataracts are among the 
most extraordinary sights he meets 
with. Dr. Clarke thus describes a saw- 
ing-mill, which he saw at the cataracts 
of the Dal, a few miles distant from 
Upsal. 

“The mill here was as rude and pic- 
turesque an object as it is possible to 
imagine. It was built with the unplaned 
trunks of large fir-trees, as if brought 
down and heaped together by the force 
of the river. The saws are fixed in sets 
parallel to each other; the spaces between 
them, in each set, being adapted to the 
intended thickness for the planks. A 
whole tree is thus divided in planks, by a 
simultaneous operation, in the same time 
a single plank would be cut by one of the 
saws. We found that ten planks, each 
ten feet in length, were sawed in five 
minutes; one set of the saws working 
through two feet of the timber in a single 
minute. A ladder, sloping from the mill 
into the midst of the Cataract, rested there 
upon a rock; which enabled us to take a 
station in the midst of the roaring waters. 
On all sides of the Cataract, close to its 
fall, and high above it, and far below it, 
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and in the midst of the turbulent flood, 
tall pines waved their shadowy branches, 
wet with the rising dews. Some of these 
trees were actually thriving upon naked 
rocks, from which the dashing foam of 
forrent was spreading in white sheets of 
spray. Another feature in this singular 
scenery was presented by artificial piers, 
projecting from the sides of the river, and 
constructed as snares for salmon; nets 
being attached to the piers. Among the 
living objects, were some of the children 
of the inhabitants, with their naked legs 
and red night-caps, perched upon the dif- 
ferent crags over the Cataract, and calmly 
angling, with the utmost indifference 
either to the terror or the grandeur of the 
spectacle to which they were opposed. 
The bridge below the Cataract, although 
built entirely of timber, seemed strong, 
and well contrived to sustain the concus- 
sion to which it was liable. Its piers were 
defended by a series of treble wedges, 
such as we had never seen before. Many 
of our stone bridges in England have been 
carried away in situations where the pres- 
sure of the water has never equalled that 
which is here experienced, and where a 
similar mode of resistance might probably 
have saved them.” 


The structure in question, (of which 
Dr. C. has given a pleasing engraving,) 
is stated to be formed by the 
juxta-position of the trunks of trees, 
sloping towards the torrent, so as 
to meet it in this manner; one of 
these treble wedges being opposed in 
front of every pier. The upper tier of 
this projecting wedge, being hollow, is 
filled with large stones. 

In his progress, our author had an 
opportunity of observing — several 
Swedish forges at work: the excel- 
lence of the Swedish iron, he informs 
us, is in no respect owing to any im- 
provement in the process of forging 
the metal ; for in the simple machinery 
necessary for this purpose, the Swedes 
are rather behind than before other 
nations. It is the quality of the ore 
which gives such a decided superiority 
to their bar iron. This ore is a pure 
protowide, so nearly in the metallic 
state, as to be highly magnetic, with 
polarity. It sometimes contains from 


80 to 90 per cent. of metal: and as it 
requires very little manipulation to 
render it malleable, so it is much fitter 
for the purpose to which it is applied, 
than for casting, which would require 
an ore of less purity. Of Gefle, a 
flourishing port on the Gulph of 
Bothnia, we have the following de- 
scription. 

“It makes a considerable figure as it is 
approached : it lies in the midst of pas- 
ture-land, in a plain thickly planted with 
fir-trees, with which the town appears to 
be surrounded. Its church is a handsome 
building; and, like all the ecclesiastical 
structures in the north of Sweden, surprises 
the traveller by its grandeur. These 
edifices are all built by the peasants; 
among whom a great degree of emulation 
has been politically excited; the inha- 
bitants of the different parishes endeavour- 
ing to outvie their neighbours in the 
stateliness, size, and beauty of their 
churches. Gefle is the principal town of 
Gestricia, aud one of the best bordering 
on the Gulph of Bothnia, next to Stock- 
holm. It contains ten thousand inha- 
hitants, and is lighted with glass lanterns 
aftixed to the houses. Vessels of four 
hundred tons burden are built here, and 
many large ships lie close to its quay. 
Those, however, of very considerable 
burden are obliged to be lightened in a 
bay about half a league from the river's 
mouth. ‘This river, bearing the same 
name, runs through the town, which lies 
at a small distance from the sea. Gefle 
employs from sixty to seventy vessels in 
foreign commerce, besides a number of 
coasters. Its exports are, bar-iron, tim- 
ber, deal-planks, nails, tar, pitch, and pot- 
ash: its imports, corn, hemp, flax, and 
salt. One of the merchants, a Mr. Hennis, 
from whom we experienced very polite 
attention, had fifteen ships trading to dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Mr. Hennis 
was engaged in a manufactory for refining 
sugar ; an article that bore, at this time, 
an enormous price in Sweden; nearly all 
of it coming from England. Indeed, it 
was considered so rare, that we afterwards 
found we could not make a more accept- 
able present to the mistress of a family, 
than a lump of loaf-sugar. This manu- 
factory had already proved very profitable 
to its owner, and the undertaking promised 
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to enrich him. He had in his stable a 
young bear, which he was engaged in fat- 
tening for his table; and spoke of bear's- 
great luxury. There was 
nothing, he said, of which the animal was 
so fond, as molasses: we saw him dip 
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some brown paper in molasses, which the | 


bear took between his fore paws, sitting 
upright, and licking off the treacle with 
his tongue, so delicately, that he eat the 
whole of it without tearing the paper. 
Our inn here much belied its external 
appearance, which was very cleanly : we 
found the inside infested with vermin. 
We had been told that the largest bugs in 
the world would attack us in Lapland: 
but it would be difficult to match those 
which were prodigal of their appearance 
in Gefle. The condition of an inn, pro- 
bably frequented, too, by persons of all 
countries trading to this part of Sweden, 
ought to be no criterion of the state of the 
other houses in this town; and to 


[ 45 , 


Hennis assured us, that a little to the 
north of Tornea, if we travelled expe- 
ditiously, we should yet find the sun above 
the horizon at midnight. ‘The latitude of 
of Gefie is 60°. 42. Few of the usual 
red-looking timber huts, or log-houses, 
were to be seen here: the dwellings were 


principally of a white colour: and the 


| windows look green, as is commonly the 


; case in Sweden : 


| they would otherwise possess ; 


judge of them from their outward appear- | 


ance, every one of them may be considered 
as a pattern of neatness. The Town-hall 
is large, and a very comely modern edifice. 
It was built by Gustavus the Third, who 
held his Parliament here, when Ankars- 
trom first tried to assassinate him; but as 


the King kept himself at that time private, | 


and surrounded by his guards, the design 
was frustrated. 


and in good order. An officer of the 


The streets are straight, | 


Customs here examines the luggage of a | 


traveller upon his arrival. Persons so 
employed, have great temptations to 
knavery, and they generally betray it; 
but in other countries they wait until 


money is offered, before they compromise | 


their duty for a bribe. 


In Sweden, upon | 


a promise of not performing it, they make | 
a demand upon your purse ; being, how- | 


ever, easily satisfied, and quite contented 
to leave your baggage untouched, if you 
give them a few pence. 
fine live salmon, weighing twelve pounds, 
upon the banks of the Gejle, at the rate of 
two-pence the pound. After taking a 
walk by the side of the river, we return- 
ed to our inn; and although past ten 
o'clock, there was no appearance of night. 
We sat, at this hour, in a room with a 
single window, writing with as much 
light as if it bad been noon; and Mr. 


| They 


We bought a | 


| to raise. 


not owing to paint, but 
to the colour of the Swedish glass, which 
is of an inferior quality. Viewed from 
the streets, however, this green glazing 
has not an unpleasing appearance. The 
women seemed to have more beauty than 
commonly Nwedish 
females; who prone to industry, and a 
rigid economy, by severe labour, and a 


characterizes — the 


spare diet, consisting for the most part of 
bad food, become often deprived of charms 
being, 
what would be syled in England, hard- 
featured,” 

On leaving Gefle our author deter- 
mined to travel through the night, as 
there was no danger of passing any 
object without seeing it; the night- 
light and the day-light being at that 
time nearly equal, and darkness having 
altogether fled for the present even in 
the gloom of the thickest forests, from 
sun-set till sun-rise, Dr. C. could read 
the notes of the common post book, 
printed in a very small type and in the 


| Swedish language, without any light 


from the moon, which had then ended 
her last quarter. 


In the forests, through which the 
Doctor and his companions travelled, he 
says “ we saw Ants’ Nests of such prodi- 
gious size, that we could hardly credit, 
either the accounts given of them by the 
inhabitants, or the evidence of our senses. 
consisted of cones, formed by 
heaping together the small leaves and 
fibres of the pines, to the height of four or 
five feet. In examining the materials 
used by the ants in building such asto- 
nishing monuments of their industry and 
perseverance, we found branches which 
it would seem impossible for these insects 
Compared with the labours 


here manifested, what are all the works of 


man! The Pyramids of Egypt, exciting 
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such amazement, that ignorant people 
have ascribed them to a race superior to | 
the human, are by no means, when com- 
paratively viewed, equally wonderful. 
Let the utmost accumulation of human | 
strength, directed by the best intelligence, 
and called into action by the most power- 
ful excitement, be so exerted as to pro- 
duce even mightier monuments than any 
which the Antients have left, they would 
still be outvied by the cones which these 
little insects have built, as a nidus for 
their eggs and their offspring.” 


As it is impossible to give our 
readers an idea of Dr. Clarke’s route, | 
unless we could at the same time pre- 
sent them with the elegant maps which 
are interspersed through his volume, 
we shall close our account of his tra- 
vels for the present, with the following 
interesting account of Bole, a small 
town in the north of Sweden, situated 
at no great distance from the Gulph of 
Bothnia. 


“ Here the houses are no longer painted 
red, as is common almost all over Sweden 
towards the South. They are literally | 
log-houses ; consisting of the mere timber | 
laid together nearly as it has been felled ; | 
being roughly hewn with an axe, the only | 
tool used:'in building, and without a riSiil | 
in any part of them. 
own carpenter and builder; working 
without saw, plane, chissel, nails, or 
hammer. Many new houses had been | 
constructed here: we saw one which was | 
The trunks of trees are piled | 





Every man is his 
| 


building. 
longitudinally, and fitted at the corners by 
a sort of dove-tail work. All these build- 
ings, viewed from a littic distance, resem- 
ble piles of timber heaped for exportation. 
Every man’s premises coustitute, of them- | 
selves, a little village, surrounding a square | 
court, the entrance to which is by a gate- 
way. The owner has a separate house for 
every thing belonging to him; with such 
facility and speed are these houses built, 
Moss alone is used in caulking the inter- | 
stices between the trunks of trees, where | 
they do not fit close, to keep out the wind | 
and winter frost. As a covering for the | 
roof, they lay on, first, the bark of birch- 

trees, pressed down by poles placed trans- | 
versely, and kept in their places by large 

Vor. IX. No. 55. 
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stones laid upon them. We saw some of 
the houses in Upland so laden with masses 


' of stone, that the inhabitants seemed liable 


to dangerous accidents, if any of them 
should happen to fall, or if the roof were 
to yield to so much pressure, when it 
Constructed in 
this manner, each farmer has a house for 
his hay, another for his corn, a third for 
his pigs, a fourth for his poultry, a fifth 
for his goats, a sixth for his sheep, a 
seventh for his cows, an eighth for his 
horses, and so for the rest of his stock. 
We saw no dwellings for poor persons : 
the peasants appeared to be all farmers, 
or to be members of some one family 
holding land in cultivation. Every 
dwelling has, by the side of it, a lofty 
ensign of the climate, in a high conspicuous 
rack for drying the unripened corn. 
These machines make a great figure all 
over the country, as they are close to 
and sometimes there are 
four of them to one 


every house ; 
two or three, or 


| dwelling, which are seen at a distance, 


and announce to the traveller the propor- 
tion of arable laud in the occupation of 
landholder whose dwelling he 
approaches. In this part of Sweden, 
bread is baked only twice the whole year ; 
but in many other parts of the country 
only once; when a sufficient quantity for 
twelve months’ consumption is prepared 


| in the form of biscuits, which are spitted 


upon rods, and thus placed beneath the 


| roof of every house; the biscuits being 


ranged in rows over the heads of the inha- 
bitants, who, as they sit at their meals, 


take them down as they are wanted. 


This kind of bread is made, for the most 


part, of rye flour, seasoned with aniseed : 
it has an acid flavour, and to us was 
always unpleasant. It is generally eaten 
by the natives, either in milk, or with 
large lumps of butter. We hadan English 
who finding that the bread 
became worse and worse the farther we 
pursued our journey towards the North, 
was always longing for the very biscuit he 
had refused to eat in the province he left 
last; and ended with exclaiming, “ It is a 
pity that all who grumble at their hard 
fare in Old England, were not sent abroad, 
to learn what it was to be well off at 
home.” At Bole, we an infaut 
swaddled quite after the manner used in 
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Lapland: it was lying upon the ground, 
packed up in a bag made of goats’ skin ; 
the hair being on the inside, and nothing 
but the head of the child visible. This 
part of the country is infested with wolves, 
which prove troublesome during the 
winter: but there are no bears.” 

[To be continued.) 





Narrative of a Residence in Algiers, 
By Signor Pananti, with Notes and 
Illustrations, by Edward Blaquiere, 
Esq. R. N. 4to. £2 2s. Colburn, 


London, 1818. 

[Concluded from page 206, } 

In our last number we left Signor Pa- 
nanti, in the great Bagno for Christian 
slaves, of which he has drawn a most 
affecting picture. Painful as his own 
feelings must have been, his fortitude 
does not appear to have forsaken him 
till the next morning, when before sun- 
rise the miserable slaves were summoned 
to work, and a Black Aga proceeded 
to rivet on the left ancles of the new 


victims an iron ring, the usual badge of 


perpetual servitude. At this dreadful 
investiture, though it was by particular 
favour permitted him to perform it with 
his own hands, he exclaims, in the 
strong and eloquent language of genuine 
passion, neither tobe mistaken or coun- 
terfeited, “a cold sweat covered my 
forehead: my heart panted with an- 
guish, my eyes no longer saw the sur- 
rounding objects; I attempted to speak, 
but could not articulate.” 


But while our author was looking 
forward only toa cruel bondage, a hap- 
py redemption was preparing for him ; 
and through the benevolent and zealous 
exertions of Mr. Mc Donnel, the British 
consul, a second examination of Signor 
Pananti's case was instituted contrary 
to all known precedent. This most in- 
teresting crisis is described by him in 
the following very interesting and ani- 
mated manner. 

“ The number of victims captured during 
the last cruise of the barbarians, amounted 
to two hundred. Being ordered, as soon 
as the fatal fetters were affixed, to proceed 
to the scene of our labours, a mournful 





silence marked our progress, which was 
attended by guards both in front and rear, 
armed with whips, frequently repeating, 
‘A trabajo cornutos ; caro dinfidel a tra- 
bajo ° —*'To work! dog of a Christian, to 
work!’ Thus escorted, we arrived at the 
public ovens, where two rusks of black 
bread were thrown to each of us, as if to 
mere dogs, Lobserved, that the old cap- 
tives, who had arrived on the ground 
before our party, greedily snatched them 
up, and soon dispatched both with a fright- 
ful avidity. Arrived at the Great Hall of 
the Marine, we found seated there, in all 
the pride of tyrannic power, the various 
members of the executive government, in- 
cluding the Agas of Militia, the Grand 
Admiral, First Rais of the Squadron, the 
Cadi, Mufti, Ulemas, and Judges accord- 
ing to the Koran. We were then ranged 
along in regular succession, selected, num- 
bered, and looked at with particular at- 
tention. With our eyes fixed on the as- 
sembly, and beating hearts, a profound 
silence reigned through the hall, when it 
was broken by the Minister of Marine, 
first secretary of state, calling out my 
name; | was then ordered to advance. 
On obeying, various interrogatories were 
put to me, relative to my occupation in 
England and other relations with that 
country. Having answered them in the 
best way L could, the minister pronounced 
the talismanic words, ‘7% star franco !” 
‘You are free. Weare told that the most 
agreeable tones heard by human ears are 
those of well-earned praise, or of affection 
expressed by a beloved object. No! the 
sweetest voice which can possibly vibrate 
through the heart of a man, is that which 
restores the slave to liberty! To form an 
adequate idea of what I felt on this unfore- 
seen and happy change of circumstances 
it will be necessary for the reader to con- 
ceive a victim with the bandage on his 
eyes, and fatal axe uplifted, whose ears are 
suddenly greeted with accents of grace 
and mercy ! 

“A case like mine was absolutely unique 
in the annals of Algiers; there being no 
example of a slave's liberation so immedi- 
ately afier his captivity, without ransom: 
the decrees of the barbarians being those 
of inexorable fatality. A soldier was or- 
dered to knock off my irons: this done, 
he, in his turn, desired me to go and thank 
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the minister ; who, on my addressing him, 
shook me by the hand, adding many ex- 
pressions of civility, and finally, ordering 
the dragoman to conduct me to the house 
of his Britannic Majesty's Consul. The 
first impulse of joy had fairly inundated 
my heart; when once more at liberty, | 
could move my limbs with some facility 
But the next thought was for my unhappy 
companions, who, on the streagth of my 
liberation, were induced to flatter them- 
selves with the fond hope of being treated 
in alike manner. Next to my own safe- 
ty, nothing on earth, could at that awful 
moment, have afforded me such heartfelt 
satisfaction. Departing slowly with my 
new guide, [| stopped repeatedly, and 
looked back with wistful eyes, vainly an- 
ticipating the pleasure of seeing thein fol- 
low ; but the order was already given to 
conduct them all to labour; their respect- 
ive occupations were even pointed out, — | 
saw them hanging down their heads, with 
eyes suffused in tears; they advanced a 
few steps towards me, pressed my hand, 
sobbed adieu! and disappeared. 

“ Arrived at the British consulate, the 
dragoman left me; soon after which, my 
generous friend, the Chevalier Rossi, ap- 
peared; when, as it will be readily con- 
ceived, our meeting was a most agreeable 
surprise to both parties. In a short time 
we were joined by the Consul, whose coun- 
tenance beamed all that serenity which 
arises from the performance of a good 
action; proving au old adage, that virtue 
is the best promoter of the circulating fluid, 
and consequent tranquility of mind. The 
name of this worthy minister, and the 
highly important services which he ren- 
dered me, will be eternally cherished in 
my heart. ‘To the recollection of this 
great act of beneficence, will be united 
those of benevolence and kindness, which 
form the characteristic of true gentility, 
considerably enhancing all its favours. It 
is impossible for me sufficiently to applaud 
the eminent qualities of Mr. M‘Donnel— 
courteous in his address and manners, 
with an elevated turn of thought and noble 
sentiments, uniting to the gentlest demean- 
our the dignified pride and decision of 
character which belongs alone to merit; 
to exquisite sensibility, a mind full of 
acumen to regulate its movements, and 
employ it for the most useful purposes ; to 
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extensive knowledge, great application ; 
to generous inclination, courage and acti- 
vity;—in fine Mr. M‘Donnel is one of 
those meu who do honour to humanity.” 


Signor Pananti has drawn a very 
affecting picture of the wretched state 
of suffering to which all christians are 
exposed, who have the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of these African Bar- 
barians. Were it not that the Knights 
of St. John had so completely lost the 
spirit of their chivalrous institute, and 
sunk into a degenerate effeminacy, 
which justly caused their fall, we could 
regret the dispension of that order asa 
loss to Europe. No one, we think, can 
peruse the following heart rending de- 
tail, without wishing that all the civi- 
lized powers of Europe may speedily 
form a crusade, and annihilate the 
power of the Barbary Pirates. 

“'Those who have never been at Algiers, 
nor witnessed the fate to which Christians 
falling into the hands of the Barbarians, 
are condemned, cannot form any idea of 
that the greatest calamity which fortune 
has in store for humanity; or into what an 
abyss of sorrow and wretchedness their 
fellow-creatures, thus situated, have been 
plunged. Even I, who saw and proved 
it, to a certain degree, in my own person, 
am at a loss for language equal to a de- 
scription of what Christians feel and suffer, 
when precipitated into this dreadful situa- 
tion. 


“No sooner is any one declared a slave, 
than he is instantly stripped of his clothes 
and covered with a species of sack-cloth ; 
he is also generally left without shoes or 
stockings, aud often obliged to work bare- 
headed inthe scorching rays of an African 
sun. Many suffer their beards to grow 
as a sign of mourning and desolation; while 
their general state of filth is not to be con- 
ceived. Some of these wretched beings 
are destined to make ropes and sails for 
the squadron, coustautly superintended by 
keepers, who carry whips, and frequently 
extort mouey from their victims, as the 
price of somewhat less rigour in the exe- 
cution of their duty; others belong to the 
Dey’s household, and many are employed 
by the rich Moors, who may have bought 
them at market, in the lowest drudgery of 
domestic employment, Some, like the 
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beasts of burthen, are employed in ecarry- 
ing stones and wood for any public build- 
ings that may be going on: these are 
usually in chains, and justly considered as 
the worst among their oppressed brethren. 
What a perpetuity of terrors, series of an- 
guish, and monotonous days, must not therrs 
be '—without a bed to lie on, raiment to 
cover them, or food to support nature! 
Two black cakes, thrown down as if in- 
tended for dogs, is their principal daily sus- 
tenance; and, had it not been for the cha- 
rity of a rich Moor, who left a legacy for 
that purpose, Friday, the only day they 
are exempt from work, would have seen 
them without any allowance whatever. 
Shut up at night in the prison, like so 
many malefactors, they are obliged to sleep 
in the open corridor, exposed to al] the in- 
clemency of the seasons: awoke at day- 
light, they are sent to work with the most 
abusive threats, and thus employed, become 
shortly exhausted under the weight and 
severity of their keepers’ whips. 

“Those destined to sink wells and clear 
sewers, are for whole weeks obliged to be 
up to their middle in water, respiring me- 
phitic atmosphere; others, employed in 
quarries, are threatened with constant de- 
struction, which often comes to their relief. 
Some, attached to the harness, in which 
beasts of the field are also yoked, are 
obliged to draw nearly all the load, and 
never fail to receive more blows than their 
more favoured companions, the ass or mule. 
Some are crushed under the falling of 
buildings ; while others perish in the pits, 
into which they are sent to be got rid of. 
It is usual for one or two hundred slaves 
to drop off in the year for want of food, 
medical attendance, and other necessaries: 
and woe to those who remain, if they at- 
tempt to heave a sigh or complain in the 
hearing of their inexorable masters. The 
slightest offence or indiscretion, is punished 
with two hundred blows on the soles of 
the feet, or over the back; and resistance 
tothisshocking treatment is often punished 
with death. 

“When, in marching, a poor siave is ex- 
hausted by sickness or fatigue, and the 
cruelty of his usage, he is inhumanly 
abandoned on the high-road, to be insulted 
by the natives, or trod under foot by the 
passengers. They frequently return from 
the mountains with the blood trickling 





from their limbs, which are, together with 
their whole body, covered with scars and 
and bruises. One evening, towards dark, 
I was called to by a hoarse voice; on 
drawing near, | beheld an unhappy being 
stretched on the ground, foaming at the 
mouth, and with the blood bursting from 
his nose and eyes. 1 had scarcely stopped, 
struck with horror and apprehension, 
when, ina faint voice, the word ‘Christian ! 
Christian!’ was repeated; ‘for Heaven's 
sake, have pity on my sufferings, and ter 

minate an existence which [can no longer 
support!’ ‘Who are you?’ was my re 

ply. ‘lama slave,’ said the poor crea 

ture, ‘and we are badly treated!’ An 
Oldak of the Militia, who was passing this 
way, overtook me hereabouts, and exclaim- 
ing in an angry tone, ‘Dog ofa Christian, 
how dare you stop the road when one of 
the faithful passes?’ gave me a blow and 
a kick, which threw me down a height of 
several feet, and has left me in this con 

dition.” 

To the above, we could add many 
other very curious and interesting de- 
tails, but that we have scarcely space 
left for more than a very brief and hasty 
enumeration of the farther contents of 
the volume. The author being, by his 
release, in a situation to explore the 
greater part ofthe city of Algiers, and 
to make several excursions into the sur- 
rounding country, has availed himself 
of it, to procure for the public a great 
many very valuable and interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the natural produc- 
tions, government, and commerce, of 
the Regency ; its reyenue, population, 
and laws; interspersed with several 
lively and characteristic anecdotes, il- 
lustrative of the manners, and customs 
of the people; and concluded by a 
masterly disquisition on the propriety 
of expelling the pirate hordes from their 
fastnesses, and of colonizing Northern 
Africa from Europe. These we can now 
only recommend to the attention of our 
readers, with an unfeigned assurance 
that a very agreeable entertainment, 
and much information of a novel and 
highly important character, awaits them 
in the perusal of this part of Mr. Pa- 
nanti’s performance. 

Mr. Blaquiere has executed his un- 
dertaking as editor and translator in a 
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manner highly creditable to himself; | 
and, in an appendix, has given an inter- 
esting memoir on the state of the Island 
of Sicily, Altogether, this is a very 
interesting work, and we doubt not will | 
have,—what it amply deserves,—ar 
extensive circulation. 





An Inquiry, whether Crime and Misery 
are produced or prevented by our 
present System of Prison Discipline. 
By Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. 
M. P. 8vo, 5s. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Arch, 
London, 1818. 


Votes on a Visit made to some of the 
Prisons in Scotland and the North 
of England,with some general Obser- 
vations on Prison Discipline. By 
Joseph John Gurney, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 


London, 1819. 
[Concluded from page 232 of this Volume] 


In our last number, we presented to 
our readers some affecting statements 
relative to various prisons in England 
and Scotland. It were no difficult task, 
to select many others equally distress- 
ing; but, we shall spare our readers 
the pain of perusing such details; and 
shall now proceed to invite their atten- 
tion to Mr. Bevan’s observations on 
prison discipline. 

On a general retrospect of the 
prisons, which our author visited and 
examined, it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that they have a_ tendency 
rather to increase than to diminish, 
rather to produce than to remove, 
misery and crime. Some of the prisons, 
described by him, for instance, Dur- 
ham Old Jail and House of Correction, 
and the Jails at Haddington, Aberdeen, 
Glasgow and Carlisle,—are scarcely 
exceeded by any thing that is bad in 
the worst specimens noticed by Mr. 
Buxton. Others, again,—as the 
Bridewell at Aberdeen and the House 
of Correction at Preston,—approach in 
some respects to his standard of ex- 
cellence; though they are not without 
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defects, which have hitherto prevented 
them from becoming, to the full extent, 
schools of reform. A third description 
of prisons, such as those at Wakefield, 
York, Edinburgh, Lancaster, Liverpool, 
and Manchester, presenis to us a 
medium picture of good and bad qua- 
lities ;—the proportion of what is good, 
varying of course in the different jails, 
and the whole leaving an impression 
not altogether of the most pleasing 


kind. 


We pass Mr. Bevan’s observations 
on the deplorable state of the Scottish 
prisons, and onthe treatment of debtors 
and lunatics, under the existing law of 
Scotland, in order to call the attention 
of our readers to his remarks on the 
general subject, prison discipline, which 
for the most part have an equal re- 
ference to the prisons in that country 
and in England. These remarks are 
classed under the several heads of food, 
clothing, firing, sleeping, irons, cleanli- 
ness, inspection, superintendance, clas- 
sification, instruction and employment. 
These topics are discussed with the 
same perspicuity and benevolence, 
which are visible in every page of Mr. 
Bevan'’s work. We shall select a few 
of his remarks on the food, irons, clas- 
sification, instruction and employment, 


l. Food.—* Insufficiency of food is an 
evil, which ought to be avoided in every 
prison. We are not justified in aggra- 
vatiug imprisonment, by sufferings to 
which the law gives no countenance; we 
are not justified in making inroads on the 
health of our prisoners: we are not justi- 
fied in detaining them from their common 
means of livelihood, except we give them 
that which is necessary and sufficient for 
the due support of life. On the other 
hand, unnecessary indulgence either in 
the quantity or quality of food is very 
undesireable, and much opposed to a judi- 
cious system of prison discipline. 

“ The former of these evils is the fre- 
quent, and the latter the occasional con- 
sequence of a very prevalent practice— 
that of allowing to the prisoners a daily 
sum of money for the purchase of victuals, 
instead of a certain portion of food. The 
prisoners at Carlisle have no fixed quantity 
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of bread; they have threepence-halfpenny 
per day. When bread is cheap, this sum 
will scarcely procure them a. sufficient 
quantity ; but when it is dear, they must 
experience something nearly yproximated 
to starvation. The allowance of Donecas 
ter jail is eightpence per day. This sum 
procures too little bread im times of scai 
city, and too much in times of plenty. 
The rule ought to be, that the allowance 
of food bea fixed allowance, not depending 
on the price of provisions; and that in all 
cases it be sufficient, and and not more than 
sufficient, to maintain the prisoners in 
good health. 


“Tt often happens, that criminals are 
supplied by their friends out of prison with 
articles of provision beyond the jail allow 
ance. Were the rule which | have now 
recommended, generally adopted, it would 
become a question worthy of much consi- 
deration, whether this practice, especially 
in the case of tried prisoners, ought any 
longer to be permitted.” 

Il. Trons—“ There is much mor 
cruelty than justice in loading our pri 
soners with chains. The practice is cruel, 
because fetters not only prevent the wearer 
from standing or walking with ease, but 
very frequently produce — excoriation. 
When prisoners are fastened to the iron 
bar as at Haddington, or to the bedstead 
as at Forfar, or to the wall of their cells 
as at Berwick, or toa ring in the floor as 
at Newcastle, the suffering produced by 
chaining becomes extremely aggravated. 

“It ought also to be observed, that fet- 
ters have a strong tendency to create in 
the mind of criminals that feeling of their 
own degradation, which seldom fails to 
counteract the efforts made for their im- 
provement. 

“The injnstice of the practice is very 
evident from this consideration ;—that if 
the prisoner be untried, we have no right 
to subject him to any inconvenience 
beyond bare imprisonment; and if he be 
tried, chaining, according to the laws of 
this kingdom, seldom, if ever forms a part 
of his sentence. 

“In many of the prisons which we 
visited, chains, except in cases of emer- 
gency, are entirely disused. In others, 


pleaded as an excuse for them; but we 
observed, that in most of these cases, very 
simple alterations in the buildings would 
render them wholly unnecessary. One 
thing at least is certain, that a far better 
methcd than chaming for the prevention 
of escapes from prison, may be found in 
kind superintendence and constant em 
ployment. 


Ill. Classification.—*« It is a great evil 
When prisoners without employment. are 
confined in very larg companies. Riot, 
clamour, and all the tumult of ungoverned 
passions will be the almost inevitable con 
quence. This we saw exemplified im a 
deplorable manner at Wakefield, where, 
at the time of our visit to the house 
of correction, seventy turbulent felons 
were passing their lawless evening ina 
single apartment. This evil is however 
greatly increased, when the criminals, 


who, are thus herded together, are of 


totally different descriptions; when, for 
example, as at Perth, some petty offender 
against the revenue laws is obliged to live 
for many weeks together in the company 
of an atrocious murderer. The descent is 
so easy from petty offences to flagrant 
abuses, from lighter to deeper criminality, 
from the smaller to greater measnres of sin, 
that the unvarving effect of such associa- 
tions is an alarming increase of depravity. 
Of the dreadful augmentation which has 
taken place within the last twelve years in 
the number of crimes committed in Great 
Britain and Ireland, this above all others 
is an evidently prolific source. 


“ The young offender against the laws 
his country, whose conscience is yet alive, 
whose heart is not yet steeled against the 
impressions of religion, nor blinded to the 
awful consequences of sin, becomes, 
through his association with veterans in 
crime, lost to every good in himself, and 
terrible, in a tenfold degree, to society at 
large. He is no longer the trembling, 
solitary perpetrator of some secret misde- 
meanor, but a nucleus of crime, the centre 
of a spreading sore in the community, to 
which he belongs. 

“This great evil loudly demands the 
care and interference of all, who have the 
power to prevent it; and certainly, it may 
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in our prisons, connected with constant | criminal and a female debtor, which ter- 
employment. | minated, after they quitted the prison, in 
“ With respect to the former object, a | completing the moral ruin both of one and 
right classification of prisoners, in the | the other. 
variety of cases which will oceur, depends | “ The jailor at Wakefield informed us, 
so much on discernment and wise discre | that since his female prisoners had been 
tion on the part of jailors and visiting | confined in a house altogether distinct 
magistrates, that I should hesitate before I | from the men’s prison, both parties had 
would propose very precise and definite | become much more manageable than they 
rules. ‘There are however certain broad | were before that change took place. 
lines of distinction which ought never to | 
be sacrificed or forgotten. Female must | 
be separated from male prisoners; debtors 
from criminals; the tried from the un- | 
tried; adult from juvenile offenders. Ht 
is unquestionably necessary also, that 


“The Committee appointed by the 
last House of Commons, to inquire into the 
state of prisons in the metropolis, strongly 
recommended, in the Report which they 
submitted to the House, that a separate 
, prison for females should be instituted in 
those who have committed only misde at z 
; : London. ‘That this measure should be 
meanors, should in general be kept apart 


: _ was adopted, is greatly to be desired, not only 
from felons. ‘This however is a provision, | —s y * ly 


on account of the metropolis itself, but as 
if may afford a beneficial example to 
other populous places. When our female 


which, under judicious care, will admit, in 
particular cases, of a little variation. It 
sometimes happens, that prisoners com- A ‘ 
selina: dias i-ahbnimuniabians, oie asdtiaelae criminals are superintended by officers of 
and desperate offenders, and much more 
fit to associate with the worst of felons, 
than with those of their own class. 
Amongst the felons, on the other hand, 
may occasionally be found individuals, 


their own sex, and confined in’ separate 
prisons, they will soon be brought into 
a condition of much greater order than ts 
the case with them at present; and the 
| plans, which may be formed to promote 
their reformation, will be materially faci- 
litated. 

IV. Instruction.—“ Some of the prisons 
described in the preceding part of this 
work,—for instance. the Bridewells at 
Glasgow aud Edinburgh, are regularly at- 
tended by a school-master. This arrange- 
ment afiords to the ignorant of the various 
ages, an opportunity of acquiring that 
| scriptural knowledge, which may often 

be the means of turning them from dark- 
ness to light, and producing a real ameli- 
oration of character. In the great majo- 
rity of these prisons, however, there is no 
| provision of the kind; the weekly return 
of prayers and a sermon, is too often the 
only means of instruction afforded ; and 
in many cases, even this is withheld. 
Thus, the ignorant inmates of our prisons 
are left to perish in their ignorance ;—not 
a hand is held out to save them. 


young in crime and of a hopeful character. 
Such persons ought to be removed from 
the society of desperate villains, and kept 


in company with that class of criminals, 


which may be deemed less corrupted. 

“ There is one regulation connected | 
with the subject of classification, which 
has hitherto been very rarely adopted, but 
which is undoubtedly of peculiar im 
portance in promoting the great ends of 
prison disciptine ; namely, that female 
prisoners, where circumstances allow it, 
should be confined entirely apart from 
the men, in prisons appropriated to their 
own sex. In large cities, where female 
as well as male criminals are numerous, | 
this regulation would be attended with 
signal advantages. When men and women 
are imprisoned within one inclosure, how- 
ever carefully they may be separated, 
some correspondence will generally take | 
place between them, and this corres-| “In the course of our journey, we had 
pondence will probably be productive of | occasion to remark that a considerable 
much evil to both parties. An instance | proportion of the criminals committed to 
has lately fallen under my notice, in a | our jails are able to read. I calculate, 
prison, in which debtors and criminals, | that in England, at least one-third of sacb 
men and women, are separately confined, | persons have received some education, and 
of an acquaintance formed between a male | nearly two-thirds none at all: in Scotland 
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the proportion of criminals who can read 
is considerably greater. It must be ac- 
knowledged, therefore, that teaching to 
read is no certain antidote against the 
commission of crime. Tf connected, as it 
always ought to be, with instruction tn 
the holy Scriptures, it is indeed a powerful 
means of good; but the heart of man is 
declared to be “ deceitful) above all 





things; it is exposed on every side to | 


temptation; and its depravity ts not to 
be changed into purity, by any merely 
human contrivances. No wonder, there 
fore, that some amongst the many, who 
have been taught to read the Scriptures, 
but whose minds have not been actually 
brought under the influence of religions 
principle, are numbered with the perpe- 
trators of crime ; andas education becomes 
more universal, it must be expected that 
the proportionate number of our literate 
criminals will increase. 
ever, much to be lamented, did these con- 
siderations discourage us from promoting, 
by every method in our power, the reli- 
gious instruction of the ignorant, whether 
they be bond or free. Such instruction 
may not always succeed in accomplishing 
its object ; but no one can deny its having 
a tendency to encourage zood, and to dis- 
courage evil. It is the most effectual in- 
strument, which Providence has placed 
within our reach, for softening and im- 
proving the human mind, and preparing it 
for the work of the Divine Spirit; for 
eradicating from it the principles of false- 
hood, cruelty, and injustice, and implant- 
ing in it those of honesty, sobriety, and 
charity. If we make use of this instru- 
ment in a right disposition, we have reason 
to believe, that the blessing of the 
Almighty will rest upon our efforts ; and 
although, through the influence of coun- 
teracting causes, those efforts may some- 
times be foiled, yet we may well be en- 
couraged by the conspicuous and im- 
portant fact, that we find amongst the 
ignorant, not only the most numerous, but 
by far the most hardened and atrocious 
criminals, 


“ It is true, that effects, which arise out 
of many causes, are too often attributed to 
a single cause; but the comparative cir- 
cumstances of England, Lreland and Scot- 
land supply us with a convincing proof, 


that moral and religious education is one 
great source of virtue, one principal means, 
by which crime is prevented. 

“ The comparison evinces, that as edu 
cation is. inereased, crime is diminished, 
In England, there is a medium quantity 
both of education and of crime; in Treland 
there is less education and more crime; 
in Scotland, fess crime and more educa- 
tion. It is caleulated that in Scotland, 
crimes, are ten times less numerous, in 
proportion to the population, than in Tre- 
land. At Clasgow, where crime appears 
to abound more than ia any other part of 
the former country, there is a large popu- 
lation of uneducated Trish. 

«“ There are, therefore, the strongest 
and most obvious reasons, why the instruc- 


| tion of ignorant criminals should always 


| form a part of the management, to which 


It were, how- | 





they are subject in prison, ‘That which 
has so strong a tendency to prevent the 
commission of crime, may sometimes be 
no less effectual in restoring to the habits 
of virtue, those, by whom crime has 
already been committed. 


V. Employment.—* The bias of all 
men to evil, isso powerful, that 7f there be 
nothing to check and counteract its in- 
fluence, it will soon obtain the mastery 
over them. On these premises, for the 
truth of which I may appeal to universal 
experience, is founded the well known 
maxim, that “ idleness is the mother of 
vice.’ A total absence of employment 
affords to the heart not under the guidance 
of good principles, an unlimited opportu- 
nity of pernicious thought and feeling ; 
and we learn from the highest authority, 
“that out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies.” 

“ If these positions be true of mankind 
in general, they may be applied with in- 
creased force and precision, to that de- 
scription of men and women, which we 
are accustomed to find in our prisons ; 
persons already habituated to vice, and 
prone, beyond others, to entertain every 
evil imagination. 

“On the other hand, we are in posses- 
sion of scarcely any means of preventing 
the inroads of evil into the human mind, 
more powerful, or more sure, than con- 
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stant, regular, and harmless occupation, 
Nor can there be any class of persons, for 
whom such occupation is more advan- 


tageous or more necessary than criminals | 


in prisou; for it may not only prevent the 
mischief the present momeut, but 
counteract the habits of idleness, to which 
they have formerly been accustomed; and 
it may also fix in them those contrary 
habits of industry and virtue, which will 
probably, in after life, prevent the repeti- 
tion of their crimes. It ought also to be 
observed, that a great proportion of these 
persons have been destitute, before their 


of 


imprisonment, of every honest means of 


livelihood. What then can be more de- 


sirable, than that they should acquire, | 
during their confinement, a knowledge of 


some handicraft, which may procure for 
them, on their discharge, a reputable and 
inoffensive maintenance? Such a system 
will be productive of the most material 
benefits both to the criminal and to his 
conotry. The criminal will learn to live 
respectably, and will be enabled to live 
comfortably :—his country will, in’ the 
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best possible manner, be delivered from | 
’ 


those outrages, which disturb the peace 
and endanger the safety 
« There 


‘rom the employment of prisoners, which 


of society. 


is another advantage arising 


though not of equal moment, is by no | 
‘ | port. 


: ; | expected to unite, in promoting an object 
of expense. Although the prisoners in the | P edie ig sete ea 


means inconsiderable: this is the saving 


Jail at Lancaster, and the House of Cor- 
rection at Preston, are allowed for their 
own use a certain proportion of their 
earnings, it appears that at Lancaster, the 
public saves 900/. per annum, and at 
Preston, half the expences of the establish- 
ment, by means of those earnings. As for 
the extensive and populous Bridewell at 
Glasgow, it now costs the public only one 
hundred pounds a year. 

“ Thus morals, order and economy are 
alike subserved by the system of employ- 
ing the inmates of our prisons.” 


We have quoted so largely from 
Mr. Bevan’s instructive pages, that we 
have not room to give even the slightest 
sketch of his further observations on 
the employment of prisoners, and on 
Visiting Committees. The benefit of 
the latter, in Newgate, is too well 
known through the medium of the public 
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| journals, which have noticed the bene- 
| volent efforts of Mrs. Fry and her asso- 
ciates. The whole of his remarks on 
Visiting Committees deserve the most 
serious and attentive consideration of 
the affluent and humane who reside in 
| the vicinity of large towns where there 
| are prisons. On the whole, he con- 
cludes, (and we cordially accede to his 
conclusion), 


“ It may be confidently expected, that 

a system so fraught with advantages, and 

so clearly tending to the diminution of 

crime, and the peace of society, will 

| gradually become prevalent among us; a 
system of order, employment, classification, 
| and instruction, protected by the judicious 
superintendence of benevolent and unpaid 
| visitors. It were greatly to be lamented, 
should indolence on the one hand, or pre- 

judice on the other, prevent the progress 
of so beneficial and so interesting a work. 

If the visiting committees, which this 

to recommend, be 


chapter is intended 
formed under the immediate notice of the 
magistrates, which must of course be the 
case; and if their proceedings be conduct- 
ed with prudence and perseverance, the 
feelings of distrust and jealousy, if any 


| such be entertained, will soon make way 





for decided approbation and liberal sup- 
All classes of Society may surely be 


in which they are all alike most deeply 
interested. 

“The great question is, Where are the 
labourers? 

“Surely they may be found amongst 
benevolent and practical Christians of 
both sexes in every part of the kingdom. 
To them the appeal is made. If they feel 
it to be their duty to make the efforts 
which are here recommended ;—if they 
know it to be a duty (as indeed they must) 
perfectly consistent with the will of Him, 
who came “to seek and to save that 
which was lost,” they will be animated by 
that spirit which will enable them to cope 
with difficulties, and they will depend 
upon that blessing, before which all dif- 
ficulties will subside. 


“Tt must be repeated, that there is 
indeed much evil and much affliction in 
the world, which loudly demand the kind 
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attentions and sedulous exertions of all, | 


who wish well to their fellow creatures. 


“QOur Divine Master has declared to 
us a sufficient motive to all such efforts. 
“J was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat ; ] was thirty, and ye gave me drink ; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, 


and ye visited me; | was in prison, and | 


ve came unto me. 


Verily, I say unto you, | 


inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 


the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
at unto Me.” 

In the confidence that his appeal to 
the Christian feeling, and principle will 
not be in vain, Mr. B. concludes his 
volume by suggesting the following 
resolutions as proper to be adopted on 
the formation of an association to visit 
any prison. 


“1, Permission having been obtained 
from the magistrates, it is agreed, that an 
Association be now formed for the pur 
pose of visiting the prisoners in the jail 
of 

“2. That the Association consist of two 
committees; one of the ladies to visit the 
female prisoners; and another of gentle 


men, to visit the male prisoners. 


« 3. That the two committees consist of 


the following persons. 


“ 4. That both classes of prisoners be 
visited daily; and that the members of 
the committees visit in rotation and two 


together. 


“5. That the attention of the visitors 
be directed principally, to the making of 
suitable arrangement for the instruction of 
the ignorant and the employment of the 
idle. 


“6. That a time be set apart every 
morning for the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures with the several companies of pri- 


soners, 


“7, That the most orderly of the pri- 
soners be appointed to act as monitors— 
that regulations be made by the visitors to 
prevent all swearing and gaming in the 
prisop—and that no effort be spared to 
promote, amongst the inmates, the habits 
of quietness, regularity, and submission. 


{ 


“ 8. That the committees endeavour to 
| exercise a kind care over those persons, 
| who are discharged from the jail, and to 
assist in procuring, for such of them as 
appear deserving, some respectable means 
of maintaining themselves and their fami- 
lies. 


“ 9. That a fund be now raised to defray 
the expences, which will be incurred by 
this Association. 

« 10. That the two committees submit 
a quarterly Report of their proceedings to 
the magistrates who superintend the jail. 

With these resolutions we terminate 
our abstract of Mr. Bevan’s truly chris- 
tian and benevolent work; which we 
are sure we need not recommend to the 
consideration of every humane and 
reflecting mind. The subject speaks 
for itself, and if our observations and 
extracts shall in any degree contribute 
to promote its circulation, it will be to 
us a source of the most pleasing recol- 
lection. 





rPRAMMATIKQON, &c. i.e. A Course 
of Belles Lettres, by Constantine 
Oikonomos, Professor of Philology, 


&c, vol. 1, S8vo. Vienna, 1817. 


We have, on various occasions, called 
the attention of our readers to the grow- 
ing spirit of inquiry, and progress of 
sound learning, among the modern 
Grecks. Few, very few, of the produc- 
tions of their learned men have found 
their way to this country ; and we glad- 
ly avail ourselves of the assistance of a 
foreign pen, to present to the readers 
of this journal a short analysis of the 
work of M. Oikonomos, who justly 
holds a distinguished rank among the 
learned men that do honour to modern 
Greece. In 1813, this gentleman pub- 
lished (in Greek) an excellent treatise 
on Rhetoric. He has for several years 
past beena successful professor of Greek 
and Latin literature, and bas formed a 
great number of excellent pupils. He 
is further said to be the first preacher 
in the churches at Smyrna, where he 
has acquired great celebrity by his re- 
sistless eloquence, which attracts to his 
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sermons not only the Greek inhabitants 


of that opulent city, but also many of 
the Consuls and other Europeans of 


rank who are resident there. 

Amone this learned ecclesiastie’s 
admirers, the present Archbishop of 
Smyrna, M. Anthimos, is particularly 
distinguished, This respectable pre- 
late is a native of the island of Naxos, 
and the zealous friend of letters. 

Lastly, M. Oikonomos, without hay- 
ing even quitted Greece, is profoundly 
skilled in general literature, and m the 
Latin, Italian, French, and German 
languages. The present patriarch of 
Constantinople has offered him one of 
the first professorships in the great 
Greek College established in that city ; 
but he has hitherto refused to abandon 
the country of Homer, where gratitude 
and friendship have fixed him. 


Such is the author of the course of 
Belles Lettres, now introduced to our 
readers, and of which, only one volume 
has yet appeared®. It is divided into 
two books, the first of which comprises 
twelve chapters (besides a brief intro- 
duction,) treating on the following sub- 


jects. 


1. Definition and division of the fine 

arts; 
Difference between the fine arts 

in general, and the fine and useful arts ; 

3. Of genius :—in the fine arts, that 
faculty imitates nature ; 

4. Nature defined ; 

5. Of enthusiasm, or that disposition 
with which genius imitates nature ; 

6. Of taste in general ; 

7. On the pleasures of taste, and on 
the sublime in general. 

8. On the sublime in style ; 

9. Of the beautiful, in general; 

10. Of the beautiful in style; 

11. Of taste in the fine arts; 

12. Taste has an influence on the 
manners of society, a and on that account 
ought to be cultivated with especial 

care and attention. 


The second book is appropriated to 
the art of poetry, which part of his sub- 





*The other volumes, we understand, are 
in the press 





ject is discussed by this author in a 
strict method. 


After a general introduction con- 
cerning the origin and nature of poetry, 
and its different species, M. Oikonomos 
speaks of the epopora and of lyric 
poetry ; he then gives a singularly just 
and luminous view of the principles 
and rules of the dramatic art; and 
passes in review bucolic poetry, the 
apologue, didactic, and satirical poetry, 
poetical epistles, and the epigram. 

Such is a brief outline of the first 
volume of this interesting work, of which 
we regret that we cannot present to 
our readers a more minute analysis. 
The author has drawn largely from a 
ereat number of excellent writers, both 
antient and modern,—as Aristotle, 
Longinus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Quintilian, Rollin, Batteux, La Harpe, 
Dr. Blair, and especially from those 
who have adopted the critical system 
of the preceptor of Alexander. Every 
page of this valuable work displays the 
extensive and solid learning as well as 


the enlightened and exact taste of 


M. Oikonomos; who has appositely 
cited a great number of fine passages 
from the antient classic authors, and 
has also made frequent and impartial 
mention of the most celebrated English, 
French, Italian, German, Spanish and 
Portuguese writers. 


In the publication of this work, 
M. Oikonomos has rendered a most 
important service to the Greek youth, 
who may be desirous of studying the 
beauties of the literature of their ances- 
tors, and of transfusing them into their 
native mother tongue. 

M. Oikonomos has dedicated his 
work to M. Alexander Mauros, of Paros, 
one of the richest merchants in Greece, 
and also one of its principal benefactors, 
who has made the greatest exertions to 
extricate that unfortunate country from 
ignorance and debasement. 


The dedication is composed inastyle, 
which, though it will perhaps appear 
somewhat novel to our English readers, 
is equally worthy of its learned author, 
and of the patriot to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 
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“‘Tdo not honour you,” says the | 
author, on account of your wealth; 1! 
I donot admire you, for the friendship | 


of the great; I do not congratulate 
you on account of your external quali- 
ties. The true merit of man consists in 
the practice ‘of virtue ; and itis virtue 
alone thatintitles anyone to be honoured, 
congratulated, and admired : without it, 
however great a person may appear, he 
is essentially destitute of true greatness. 


“Your singular virtue, most noble 
Alexander, gives you a claim to univer- 
sal esteem. You are magnanimous, 
generous, and beneficent. You honour 
the Muses; you love your nation, The 
wise depositary of the gifts of Plutus, 
you make them subservient to raise up 
our unfortunate Greece; you are the 
support of our schools. At your ex- 
pence it is that several young Greeks 
are studying the sciences in Europe. It 
is you, especially, who are endeavouring 
to augment the number of learned men, 
and to diffuse knowledge, in Greece. 
That country is grateful for the benefits 
you have conferred upon her. All 
Greeks bless your name, together with 
those of the Maruzzi, the Karaioanni, 
the brothers Zosimas ; the Raplani, and 
all the immortal benefactors of Greece. 
But, so long as Smyrna shall exist, her 
college will more particularly acknow- 
ledge your munificence, &c. &c. 


The preceding passages, (which are 
literally translated) are in no respect 
exaggerated, though they are dictated 
by profound sentiments of gratitude. 
In fact M. Mauros has, at his own ex- 
pence, not only founded a free public 
school in his own native country, for 
the instruction of youth; but he has 
also made considerable donations to 
several colleges in Greece, and likewise 
supports aconsiderable number of pro- 
fessors and students. 


Most of the Greek merchants, parti- 
cularly those of Odessa, also contri- 
bute, according to their respective abili- 
ties, to raise prostrate Greece, and to 
revive in the Greek youth a taste for 
liberal studies, and a love of literature, 
the sciences and arts. 





To the dedication succeeds a preli- 
minary discourse which is addressed to 
the Greek nation. After offering some 
general considerations on the import- 
ance of classical literature and on the 
manner of studying it, the author par- 
ticularly exhorts young men to apply 
themselves to the study of eloquence. 

*“ By this,” sayshe, “it is, that an 
orator conducts his fellow citizens into 
the paths of reason; makes them feel 
in a more lively manner the dignity of 
man; combats ignorance and error, 
which are the mortal enemies of the 
happiness of nations, aud introduces 
into his country the knowledge of the 
arts and sciences.” 


M. Oikonomos proceeds to exhort 
his young countrymen to honour the 
true benefactors of their country, and 
those who sacrifice their life to the 
public good. He proposes, as models 
for their example, the learned patriarch 
of Constantinople, the Archbishop Ig- 
natius, several prelates of the Greek 
church, who are eminently distinguished 
for their enlightened patriotism, and 
many noblemen and merchants, who 
are zealous promoters of instruction. 
He pays a just tribute of respect to 
Messieurs Theocletos and Kokkinaki, 
the editors of the “ Literary Mercury,” 
and also to Dr. Alexandrides the editor 
of the “Commercial Telegraph,” and 
the “ Literary Telegraph.” These three 
journals, which are in the Modern 
Greek language, are printed at Vianna. 

Equal commendations are bestowed 
upon M. Athanasius, the professor of 
Modern Greek at the Imperial Academy 
in the same city, who towards the close 
of the last year, published a prospectus 
of another Greek journal, to be intitled 
Calliope. 

M. Oikonomos counsels his young 
countrymen to pay particular attention 
to the art of writing, and concludes his 
preliminary discourse with the following 
affecting address to them :— 


“O ye, who love beauty,—young 
men of unfortunate Greece! listen to 
the last words of your friend—your 
country expects from you, works more 
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perfect than mine—yes, my feeble la- 
bours will easily give place to yours. — 
I shall one day see my hoary hairs sur- | 
rounded by a company of laborious pu- 
pils and more able professors. Then, 
with a trembling voice, and a soul in- | 
toxicated with joy, I shall sing with en- | 
thusiasm that beautiful song of the | 
Muses and the Graces : | 
Every thing that is beautiful, is lovely, &c. 
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The pressure of other matter has | 
caused us necessarily to suspend our ' 


29 Protestant Schools, in which are educated 
32 Catholic Ditto - - - - - 
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report of this very mteresting work ; 
and we now gladly invite our readers 
attention to the second volume, which 


/contains a rich fund of information to 
the philanthropist. A very considerable 


portion of it is occupied by details of 
the various religious and charitable 
institutions, the institution and support 
of which reflect such distinguished 


; honour on the inhabitants of Dublin. 
| The whole of these we have not room 


to specify; but we cannot pass in 
silence the numerous schools for in- 
structing the children of the poor of 
every denomination. 

From a Synoptical Table of the 


education of the lower classes in 
Dublin for the year 1816, it appears 


| there are 


Children. 

- - - - = 3194 

ee Nee Oe ay 
eis ee ae 


12 Mixed Schools, for educating Children of all denominations 4402 


85 


The total expense of these various | 
Schools is stated to amount 57,7001. | 
Much as has been done in the city of | 
Dublin in the way of education, it | 
appears that ¢wo children out of three | 
are still uneducated. The details of | 
many of these schools are exceedingly 
interesting. We shall extract one or | 
two for the gratification of our readers. | 

The income of the Dublin Free) 
Schools in the year 1812 was 1155l. 
14s. 94d ; and the expenditure, 9720. 
Os. 14d. | 


“Dublin Free Schvol.--The first Sunday- | 
school established in this city, and in 
Ireland, was opened in 1786, by the | 
Rev. Richard Powell, rector of Dun-| 
drum, in the parish of St. Katherine's, of | 
which he was at that time Curate. The 
female children assembled in the paro- 
chial school-house, which the governors | 
lent for that purpose ; and the boys were | 
accommodated by the Earl of Meath, 
an anxious friend to the institution, with 
the use of the Court-house of the Liber- 
ties of Thomas Court and Donore. 
From 300 to 500 children of all denomi- 


| 





13,597 


nations generally attended, and exclusive 
of the usual course of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the sacred scriptures 
were admitted and read, but without any 
selection, explanation, or comment what- 
ever. In consequence of the gratuitous 
assistance of many respectable persons 
who were friendly to the infant institu- 
tion, the expences were so moderate, 
that the collection made at an annual 
charity sermon preached in the Church 
of St. Catherine’s, was sufficient to 
answer every demand. ‘The accommo- 
dation, however, being not only indif- 
ferent, but insufficient for the continually 
increasing members in that poor but 
populous part of the city, an idea was 
conceived of erecting a school for the 
purpose, on a large scale, and with every 
necessary convenience. Among the 
promoters of the Institution, the Friends, 
or as they are usually denominated the 
Quakers, who in the parish of St. Cathe- 
rine’s are numerous, took an anxious 
and decided part, and in consequence, 
in a great measure, of the active and 
unremitting exertions of Mr. Ephraim 
Bewley, one of their body, so many 


respectable and opulent citizens were 


induced to contribute liberally, that in a 
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short time asum was subscribed nearly 
sufficient to defray the expence of the 
intended edifice, when the work was 
commenced, and in 1798 finished, with a 
rapidity that evinces the energy of that 
respectable body, and with a substantial 
plainness and neatness that does equal 
credit to their taste and good sense, 


«© This seminary, open to the children 
of all denominations of Christians, and 
therefore called the Dublin Free School- 
house, is situated in School-street, in the 
parish of St. Catherine : it is of a rect- 
angular form, 156 feet by 37, of brick, 
and three stories high; of these the 
basement story consists principally of 
stores rented by merchants in the vici- 
nity, and on the two upper floors are the 
school-rooms, four in number, viz. two 
for males, and two females ; each 56 feet 
by 33, spacious, lofty, and well venti- 
lated. The male and female schools 
have entrances perfectly distinct ; and 
are separated from each other by a spa- 
cious Committee-room, and an apart- 
ment appropriated (o the superintendant, 
who by an ingenious contrivance of the 
architect, is enabled by a_— small 
change in his position, to com- 
mand an uninterrupted view of the four 
schools, though on different floors. * 
While he sits, the entire of the male and 
female schools on the first floor are open 
to his inspection, as are those on the 
second floor when he stands: thus a 
constant sense of his superintending eye, 
contributes greatly to preserve order 
and silence; while his communication 
with his assistants is correct, and unem- 
barassed by the necessity of moving 
from one school to another to give his 
directions. 


«¢ From the commencement of this In- 
stitution in January, 1786, it was open for 
the admission of children cn Sundays 
only until March, 1811, when the 
governors, anxious to extend its benefits 
to the utmost, opened it as adaily school 
also. Attendance from nine in the 
morning till one in the afternoon, and 
from three to six in the afternoon. 


«© This school has been for many years 


conducted on a plan which does not 
involve in its management any of luose 


doctrines in which the different sects of 


Christians disagree; and Mr. Joseph 


* This plan is deemed so efficient for the 
purposes of superintendance, that it is 
adopted in some extensive mauufactories in 
the Liberties. 





Lancaster's system, admitting of the 
same latitude, has been latterly intro- 
duced, and we think judiciously : such 
a system, indeed, seems to be best 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
the poor, in a district where Roman Ca- 
tholics are to all other sects conjunctively 
as 9to 1; and it has been attended with 
success. <A sufficient knowledge in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, is rapid- 
ly, and at a very moderate expense, 
communicated to the objects of its care, 
and with it what is perhaps sttI more va- 
luable, habits of order, cleanliness, and 
decency, to which we may add, of in- 
dustry also among the females, in who<e 
schools a mistress of superior qualifica- 
tions superintends the working depart- 
nent: the remuneration here heid out 
to the girls has been attended with very 
beneficial effects; they receive the entire 
of their earnings in clothes made in the 
schools ; their improvement in this 
branch, to which they dedicate two days 
in the week, is considerable, and has 
eventually produced a considerable 
increase of attendance. 

“ Since the commencement of the 
Weekly School up to the year 1814, 
24,361 have been taught, and there are 
now on the books 578. Since the com- 
mencement of the Daily School, 8089 
have been received, and there are no less 
than 796 in daily attendance. The profi- 
ciency and regularity of this mass of 
children are really surprising ; they are 
taken from the poorest classes of society, 
and pass trom the licentious and irregular 
habits of the streets in the morning, and 
again return to them in the evening; yet 
they suddenly conform, and implicitly 
submit to the discipline of one another, 
without apparent coercion or corporal 
punishment while they are in school, and 
the whole machinery moves with the 
utmost regularity under one superin- 
tendant, 


“ Sunday and Daily School, North- 
Strand.—In the same vear and on the 
same principles as the preceding, was 
opened at the other extremity of the 
city, the Sunday School on the Norih- 
Strand, for the reception and instruction 
of the poor children of the parishes of 
St. Mary’s, St. Mhoinas’s, and afterwards 
of St. George’s. It consists of a neat 
building, not so extensive or so arranged 
as the former, but having the advantage 
of achapel, in which divine service is per- 
formed every Sunday to a numerous con- 
gregation, whose weekly contributions 
materially assist the establishment. The 
Gevernors finding, on inquiry, that the 
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children were for the most part unem- 
ployed during the week days, in a short 
time opened it for the reception of day 
scholars also. On this was engrafted a 
School for Female Industry, which has 
been very prosperovs. Some of the re- 
gulations of these schools are peculiar, 
and seein very well adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of them * 

“In consequence of their being strictly 
enforced, this Institution, which is held 
together by no fund but the annual vo- 
luntary contributions of individuals, has 
continued to flourish for twenty-nine 
years. During that period 7000 boys 
and girls have been admitted, and there 
are now 340 in attendance, being an 
equal number of each sex ; of whom 
one hundred of the most deserving are 
annually clothed. The annual expence 
amounts to £450. which is defrayed by 
subscriptions, a charity sermon, and by 
the profits of the children’s work. 


“ School for Young Sweeps.—Among the 
many projects which the exuberant cha- 
rity of the metropolis has indulged in, 
this school is the most fanciful. ‘There 
is certainly no class of the community 
which lias so much and so deservedly 
excited public commisseration as that of 
young sweeps, and we think the ex- 
istence of such a trade is a reproach to 
the police of any state where it is per- 
mitted ; but we think the only effectual 
remedy would be to remove the cause, 
The dismal etiects can be but feebly 
remedied, and the condition of a young 
sweep is but little 1:mproved, because he 


* As they are open to all religious per- 
suasions, one of the masters is a Catholic, 
who instructs his persuasion in their own 
catechism, and conducts them every Sunday 
to chapel. ‘To induce av early attendance, 
bread was distributed to those who came 
soonest ; and after some time clothing, as a 
reward ; to prevent the child from with- 
drawing from the school wheu this was ob- 
tained, a note for the amount was passed by 
the parent, on which he was liable to be sued. 
Woolen cloaks are lent out to the most de- 
serving girls during the winter months, which 
are returned in spring; those who keep 
them best, receive a premium: one set of 
cloaks has in this way served for five winters, 
Advancement ia education is considered not 
a task but a reward; aud industry is made 
preparatory to learning. No girl is allowed 
to write till she has made ashirt. The sa- 
perintendance of the schools naturally 
devolves ow the Chaplain, who doves not 
receive his salary unless he attends four 
days in the week, to be certified by his sig- 
Nature in the visitors’ book. 


knows how to read and write. The inci- 
| dent which called the public attention to 
this object, and gave rise tothe establish- 
ment of this school, was as follows. A 
master-sweep had been tried and con- 
victed of cruelty to his apprentice. He 
was sentenced to be publicly whipped ; 
and the general indignation was strongly 
excited by the circumstances which ap- 
peared in evidence. It was proved that 
the child had been blistered with lashes 
and burned with coals; and when the 





_- 





sores festered, to add to the poignancy 
of fresh burnings be was dipped in cold 
water, and lasned and burned alternately. 
He was brought into court, wrapped in 
a blanket, covered with ointment, and 
shortly after the trial died, itis said, of a 
general mortification. 

“At the next yearly meeting of the 
Sunday School Society, this event ex- 
cited much sympathy, and produced a 
determination to relieve this most forlorn 
and degraded class of society. In 1816 
a society was founded, in which the lord 
mayor, who was also member for the 
city, took a leading part. At their first 
meeting various enormities were reported 
from the best evidence. Several instances 
of murder, the constant practice of em- 
ploying them to rob or steal by night; 
procuring young females, and using 
them as boys: in effect,such a system of 
cruelty, indecency, and moral depravity 
was displayed, as degraded the present 
state of these wretched children far 
below the level of humanity, and pre- 
cluded all hope, by rendering them 
utterly unfit for any future state of so- 
ciety. ‘lo apply some remedy to these 
melancholy evils, it was resolved, in the 
first instance, to ascertain those master- 
sweeps who retain children without 
indentures, in order that steps might be 
immediately taken to put such children 
under the protection of the law. It was 
next considered, that, as they cannot 
pursue their trade, even if it was de- 
sirable, beyond a certain time of life, 
when they attain too large a stature, and 
as few can become masters, the great 
majority, at an adult age, must be thrown 
upon society, without knowledge, prin- 
ciple, or employment. To counteract 
the present influence, and to qualify 
them for something better hereafter, a 
schoo! was established to instruct them 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
trustee of Kellet’s bequest readily 
ranted the large rooms of that school 
or the purpose. Here they assemble 
every Sunday; a breakfast is provided 
by the subscribers ; and they are sup- 
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plied with shirts, cloaks, caps, and shoes; 
premiums of soap, combs, and money 
are given to excite a sense of decency 
and a feeling of cleanliness, and on one 
day of the week, at least, these forlorn 
outcasts are adinitted to the rights and 


raised to the level of humanity. About | 
| sider themselves exempt from a bur- 


forty attend every Sunday, and some of 
them evince a great desire to learn.* 


| 


By far the greater number of schools | 


and other charities, in Dublin, is sup- 
ported by charity sermons,—a mode of 
collecting money for public objects, 
which, from the extent to which it is 
carried, the interest it excites, and the 
universality of the practice, is a distin- 
guishing feature of the metropolis of 
Ireland. We have heard much, very 
much, of the liberality of the inha- 
bitants of Dublin, and the account 
which the historians of that city have 
given of their charity sermons, more 
than confirms the statements which 
had previously reached us. From a 
comparison of the books of the several 
charities, fur the collections of the year 
1815, the historians inform us thatnoless 








* One child had learned to read from the 


waited to be admitted, and another who was 
not able to walk, from an accident, was car- 
ried to school at his own request, on the 
back of his companion, We are concerned, 
however, to state, that the charity is for the 
present suspended by the interference of their 
own clergy of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion, who suspect an intention of proselyting 
the children. Now, besides the usual pre- 
caution of using the Bible and other books 
of instruction without note or Commentary, 
care is taken here, that no Protestant visitor 
shall even hold the book out of which the 
child is instructed, lest he might be suspect- 
ed of supplyivg an oral commentary to a book 
that had none, and iostil any doctrine inimical 
to the Roman Catholic Church. None but 
monitors of their own persuasion teach them, 
or hold the book while they learu, We 
respect that care which the pastor of every 
persuasion ought to pay to the flock be is ap- 
pointed to watch over, and if there was 
reason to fear that any system of prose!ytism 


sum than 13,5177. 4s. 1d. was obtained 
in consequence of charity sermons at 
the various churches and chapels 
(Protestant and Roman Catholic) of 
that city. Having no poor rates to 
pay, the inhabitants of Dublin con- 


then which presses heavily upon their 
neighbours ; and therefore voluntarily 
impose upon themselves an annual 
contribution greater than any compul- 
sory tax. Respecting the manner in 
which charity sermons are conducted 
in Dublin, we have the following inte- 
resting particulars. 

* Every charity has its stated time of 
the year for an appeal to the public, and 
SO anxious are the gov ernors to prevent 
the interference of any other, that it is 
no unusval circuinstance tu see it adver- 
tised for several months before. As the 
selection of a preacher is of considerable 
consequence, the earliest application is 
made to one of those who are must 
popular, and his assistance very early se- 


| cured, and notified accordingly — As the 


was concealed under the garb of charity, we | 


should applaud the precautionary jealously 


which defeated it even in the case of a | 


degraded sweep; but it is not so; and we 
trust these forlorn outcastswill not be deprived 
of the ncw born sensations of comfort, clean- 
liness, and wholvsome food, by an unfounded 
suspicion. 


day approaches, the whole parish is in 
commotion. Bills are posted, adver- 
tisements put forth, and letters every 
where circulated, bDeputations of the 


labels on the doors of the houses where he | parishioners set out in coaches to wait on 


the lord lieutenant, lord mayor, and 
other public or opulent characters to re- 
quest their attendance. Ladies, the 
most remarkable for their rank and 
beauty, are appointed collectors. Every 
body takes an interest in the charity, as 
if it was a personal concern, and every 
means are taken to insure its success. 
It is sometimes usual even to close the 
churches in the vicinity, that the con- 
gregation may be compelled to thar in 
which the sermon is preached. On the 
important day, if the preacher or the 
charity be at all popular, the church is 
generally crowded, It is held disre- 
putable jor any parishioners or other 
person connected with the charity, to 
absent themselves, and the additional 
congregation of strangers causes an over- 
flow. Instances have frequently occured 
where a guard of soldiers has been 
obliged to keep order among the crowd 
who were kept out, and certain stewards 
with white wands to mark their authority, 
to regulate the tumultary congregation 
that had got in. Under such circum- 
stances itis much tu be regretted that 
scenes of irregularity, little according 
with the solemnity of the place, have 
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sometimes occured, and the whole of the | 


prepared to give to the most powerful 


service which preceded the sermon | appeal of reason and religion.” 


been entirely unattended to But when | 
the preacher ascends the pulpit, the | 
scene suddenly changes; the wave of 
the multitude subsides, and every auditor 
is fixed in wrapt attention, Alter the 
sermon, the ladies attended by white 
rods, proceed from pew to pew witha | 
silver plate. The collection of each 
pew is poured into a bason held by her 
attendant, and the plate is presented 
empty to the next, that every one’s do- | 
nation may be conspicuous. ‘Thus every 
engine is moved to increase the collec- 
tion; and the charity of the congregation | 
is so far from being the simple dictate of | 
religion, that it isa mixed emotion, tn | 
which eloquence, pity, beauty and vanity 
have a considerable share. 

* Among the many incidents which 
have occurred to mark the deep interest 
which the people of the metropolis take 
in charity sermons, we shall mention 
one which, though sufficiently known, is 
too remarkable to be omitted. On the 
30th of March, 1794, a sermon was 
announced for the Female Orphan House 
to be preached by the Rev. Dean Kir- 
wan, in St. Peter’s Church. The popu- | 
larity both of the preacher and the insti- | 
tution was great, and the church was 
crowded with even a more than usual 
concourse : when the preacher entered 
the pulpit a profound silence prevailed ; 
every one listened anxiously to catch 
those sounds which never failed to make 
upon them the deepest impression ; but 
they heard nothing: a sndden illness had 
seized the preacher, who was in a very 

| 
| 


feeble state of health, and he could do 
now no more than lay his hand upon his 
breast, and pointing with the other to his 
little flock, silently recommended them 
to the mercy of the congregation. The | 
appeal was irresistible; and the mute | 
eloquence of the preacher on this inte- | 
resting occasion produced even more 
than nis most laboured and powerful 
oratory. A suin exceeding 1000/,. was in 
a few minutes collected in the church. 
It was on this occasion, we believe, that 
a watch was found on the piate ; the case 
was clasped ona bit ct paper on which 
was a pencil-mark for 10/., and the owner 
redeemed it next day, alledging that the 
sum he brought with him, and intended 
for the charity, he deemed insuffi ient | 
for such an appeal. ‘These are charac- 
teristic traits of the Irish disposition. A 
silent gesture produced more from a 
disappointed assembly, than they were 
Vor. 1x. No. 45. 








An account of this eminent preacher 
is given in a note, which we are tempted 
to extract, as it contains several cir- 


| cumstances, which are not known to 


the generality of the English readers. 


«This extraordinary man was born in 
Galway, in 1754. He went at the age of 
seventeen to the Danish Island of 
St. Croix, in the West Indies, where he 
remained for six years. On his return 
he studied at St. Omer’s, took orders, and 
became Roman Catholic chaplain to the 
Neapolitan Embassador, in 1778. After 
two years solemn deliberation, he con- 
formed to the established church in 
1787, and preached for the first time in 
St. Peter’s Church in June in that year, 
Here immense crowds thrunged to hear 
him, and on the following year the go- 
vernors of the parochial schools came to 
a resolution, “ that from the effects 
which the sermons of the Rev. W. B. Kir- 
wan had from the pulpit, his officiating 
in the metropolis ought to be considered 
a peculiar national advantage, and that 
vestries should be called to consider the 
most effectual method of securing to 
the city an instrument under Providence 


| of such public benetit”’” He was now 


presented to the prebend of Howth, and 
the parish of St. Nicholas without, and in 
1800 to the deanery of Killala by Lord 
Cornwallis. Every testimony that could 
mark the admiration of the public was 
conferred upon him. Besides the 
immense contributions which his sermons 
called forth, his portraits were painted 
and engraved ; he was presented with 
addresses, pieces of plate, and the free- 
dom of corporations; and in 1792, a 
man whose energetic oratory Was COn- 
genial to his own, introduced him to the 
notice of the Irish parliament in these 
words. ‘ This man preferred our 
country, and our religion, and brought 
to both genius superior to what he found 
in either. He called forth the latent 
virtues of the human heart, and taught 
men to discover a mine of charity in 
themselves, of which the owners were 
unconscious, He came to interrupt the 
repose of the pulpit, and shakes one world 
with the thunder of another. But in 
feeding the lamp of charity, he exhausted 
the lamp of life.’ The violence of his 
efforts had brought on a spitting of blood, 
and he fell a victim to his exertions, on 
the 7th of October, 1805. His funeral 
was attended by a long train of charity 
> 
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children from the different schools in 
Dublin, which his eloquence had so 
eminently contributed to support and 
extend. 


«« Kirwan was the founder of a new 
school of pulpit oratory in Dublin, His 
sermons were the result of much labour 
and attention. He committed them to 
memory with the most exact precision, 
but he’ delivered them in a manner so | 
apparently unpremeditated that they had | 
the effect of natural and unstudied elocu- | 
tion. On one occasion, some interruption 
to the service happened in a crowded | 
church; when he returned home he com- | 
posed a discourse on the propriety of | 
behaviour in the house of God, which he 





determined should be his subject when | 
nextcalledontopreach. Supposing, how- | 
ever, that it would have more effect if it | 


seemed unpremeditated, and to arise 
from some immediate cause, he gave 
out a different text, and commenced on 
another topic: what he had calculated 
on took place: the disturbance again 
occurred. He broke off the discourse 
he had begun, and abruptly thundered a 
reproof from the pulpit, the more solemn 
and impressive as it seemed sudden and 
unpremeditated. We had heard this 
mentioned as a proof tliat all his sermons 
were extemporaneous ; but his great 
mind was above disguise, and he candid- 
ly communicated to us the real circum- 
stance. His action has been taxed with 
extravagance ; he literally “ came to 
disturb the repose of the pulpit ;”’ it was 
his custom to remove his cushion, that 
the sound elicited from the boards by his 
hands and feet might add to the effect of 
his empassioned delivery ; strange as 
this was, the occasions were so appro- 
priate, and accompanied by such energy 
of thought and potency of language, 
that the whole seemed perfectly natural 
and congruous. He had many personal 
deficiencies,—a weak voice, an oblique 
eye, and an unprepossessing counte- 
nance; but they were never noticed in 
the pulpit: the profound attention of his 
hearers remedied the one, and the ardent 
feelings of his mind irradiated the other. 
His style of eloquence died with him. 
He had many imitators, but genius was 
wanting to sanction their attempts. 
They were principally distinguished by 
an extravagance of action, which is now 
happily banished from our pulpit, till 
some other Kirwan arise to give it cur- 
rency. He has been succeeded by many 
charity sermon preachers of another 
school, whose high attainments and ad- 
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mirable compositions adorn and promote 
the sacred cause in which they are ex- 
erted,—but “ the mine of charity” is not 
wrought as it was wont to be. The 
voice ** that shook one world with the 
thunders of the others’’ is heard no more; 
he that uttered it has been removed to 
that other world, and the mantle of Elijah 
has fallen upon no successor.” 


[To be concluded in our next Number.) 





the Claims of Six Hundred Millions of 
Heathen, and the Ability and Duty of 
By the 
Rev. Gordon Hall and Samuel Newell, 


the Churches respecting them. 


American 
Andover (N. A.) printed: London, re- 
printed, 12mo, Is. 6d. Simpkin and 
Marshall, 1819. 


Missionaries at Bombay. 


As the season of the year is rapidly 
approaching, whea the various benevo- 
lent Institutions, for diffusing religious 
knowledge among distant and Heathen 
Nations, will hold their respective An- 
niversary Meetings, we think it but an 
act of justice, at this time, to re- 
commend to the notice of our readers 
the present eloquent and well written 
tract. Though primarily designed for 
and addressed to, the various churches, 
or denominations of christians, in the 
United States of America, the argu- 
ments which it contains are equally ap- 
plicable to all countries, and to every 
society that is employed in the proga- 
gation of christianity. The London 
| Editor has, therefore, rendered an ac- 
iceptable service to the British Public, 
‘in submitting this tract to their consi- 
deration ; and he has confirmed and 
| illustrated the observations of the ori- 
| ginal authors, by adding several useful 
notes. The following are the proposi- 
tions discussed : 

1. That it is the duty of christians 
to send forth the preachers of the gos- 
pel, in such numbers as to furnish the 
means of instruction and salvation to 
the whole world : 

2. That the churches are able to 








furnish the requisite number of Mis- 
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sionaries for evangelizing the whole 
world : 
3. That there are the most encourag- 
ing and important openings for the pro- 
pagation of christianity in the various 
parts of the world: and 
4, That although in this undertaking 
there are many difficulties to admonish, 
there are none to discourage, those who 
either promote it, or are employed init. 
Lest any of our readers should sup- 
pose that the authors of this publica- 
tion are enthusiasts in the cause in 
which they have embarked, it may be 
proper to add, that, though they write 
with earnestness and fervour, yet their 
arguments are founded on undisputable 
facts, and are expressed with much 
energy and strength of language. 





Practical Sermons on Various Sub- 
jects, chiefly designed to illustrate 
and enforce the principles of Chris- 
tian Reponsibility, 8vo, 7s. Cadell 
and Davies, London, 1819. 


These Anonymous Discourses are 
stated to have been hastily and occa- 
sionally written in the intervals of more 
active occupation, and are published in 
aid of the declining funds of a very ex- 
tensive and useful charitable Institution 
in Ireland. They do not, however, 
exhibit many marks of haste or defective 
composition : the subjects they embrace 
are seasonable at all times, but are 
especially so in the present age of reli- 
gious profession. They are strictly 
practical, and though addressed to 
members of the Established Church of 
the United Kingdom, may be read with 
advantage by Christians of every deno- 
mination. Whoever the author is, we 
think he cannot be long concealed ; 
and, from the intrinsic value of his dis- 
courses, we trust that their sale will 
essentially aid the interests of the Insti- 
tution for whose benefit they are pub- 
lished. As this volume has been ho- 
noured with the approbation of the 
eminently learned divine, the Dean of 
Cork, (Dr. Magee), any recommenda- 
tion of ours can add but little weight to 
his sanction, We cannot, however, 
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dismiss this handsomely printed volume, 
without stating that it forms an im- 
portant, as well as useful accession, to 
our present stores of domestic divinity. 
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Speech of Lieutenant General William 
Thornton, in the House of Commons, 
on Thursday, the 7th of May, 1818, 
on his motion to repeal the declara- 
tions, against the belief of transub- 
stantiation, and asserting the Wor- 
ship of the Church of Rome to be 


Idolatrous. With authorities and 


illustrations, deduction and conclu- 
sion, royal 8vo. Longman and Co. 
London, 1818. 


As the House of Commons decided 
against General Thornton’s motion, it 
is not necessary that we should analize 
the various arguments and proofs, con- 
tained in his elaborate speech. It is 
written with great calmness, and ex- 
hibits much patient research: and, 
since the Roman Catholic question is 
about to be su'mitted once more to 
the consideration of the legislature,— 
while we feel assured thatthe enlightened 
characters, who compose the national 
senate, will not decide either hastily or 
inconsiderately, we think it but an act 
of justice to the author, to recommend 
his publication to the attentive perusal 
of all, who are interested in that mo- 
mentous question. 











A Summary Method of Teaching 
Children to Read, upon the principle 
originally discovered by the Sieur 
Berthaud, with an entirely new ar- 
rangement, calculated to adapt it to 
to the English Language, The 
whole illustrated by nine copper- 
plates. By Mrs. Williams. The 
second edition, carefully revised and 
very materially improved, 12mo. 
4s, 6d. half-bound. London, Printed 
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for the Author, and sold by Long- 
man and Co., 1818. 


When the first edition of this truly 
useful and handsomely printed little 
work was announced, knowing by ex- 
perience that there was no royal way to 
learning, we could not help suspecting 
that more was promised than either 
was or could be performed. A caretul 
examination, however, of the present 
greatly improved edition, enables us to 
state, that it is admirably calculated to 
soften the difficulty of teaching, as well 
as of acquiring a knowledge of the 
powers and sounds of the ditterent let- 
ters of our language. As the system 
of M. Berthaud, of which Mrs. W’s 
works is an improvement, was honoured 
with the approbation of Madame de 
Genlis, her recommendation will doubt- 
less have its weight with sensible and 
reflecting teachers. 





Little Lessons for Little Folks; 
containing, 1. The Little Chimney 
Sweepers; 2. The Mistake; 3. The 
Widow and her only Son; 4. Ask 
and Learn; 5. Village Annals, or, 
Truth and Falsehood. By Mary 
Belson, 24mo. W. Darton, London, 
1819. 

We have been much interested in 
perusing these ‘ Little Tales ;’ amuse- 


ment and instruction are combined in 
them, in a very pleasing manner. 





Food for the Young, adapted to the 
Mental Capacities of Children of 
Tender Years. By a Mother. 24mo. 
2s. W. Darton, London, 1818. 


Several striking incidents in the 
journies of eminent travellers are nar- 
rated in this handsomely printed little 
book, interspersed with instructive 
remarks and _ conversations, which 
appear to be excellently adapted to the 
capacities of infant minds. 
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Literary Megister, 
a 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particu- 
larly requested to forward to the Literary 
Panorama Office, post paid, on, or before the 
19th day of each month, the litles, prices, and 
other particulars of works in hand or published, 
for this department of the Work. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
ANTIQUITIES AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Mr. Britton’s third Number of “ Chro- 


the Antient Architecture of Great Bri- 
tain: containing eight engravings: alsothe 
fourth No. of “ The History and Antiqui- 
ties of York Cathedral.” The sixth No. 
to finish this Cathedral, is announced for 
the Ist of June. 

The Victories of the Duke of Wellington, 
illustrated by a series of engravings from 
drawings, by Richard Westali, R. A.: the 
outlines engraved by Charles Heath, and 
colored in imitation of the original draw- 
ings, will appear this month in quarto. 

The Englefield Vases; the first part of 
this work containing six plates engraved 
by H. Moses from the Vases in the pos- 
session of Sir H. Englefield, Brt. is just 
ready for publication. 

The print of the Battle of Waterloo, by 
Burnet, from the capital Painting of Atkin- 
son and Devis, will be ready for Delivery 
on the Ist of June, 1819. 

Mr. J. S. Cotman, of Yarmouth, has in 
great forwardness, in folio, a Series of 
finished Etchings, with Descriptions, of 
the ecclesiastical and castellated Antiqui- 
ties of Normandy, from drawings made by 
himself. 


Shortly will be published, the fourth 
and final part ; being Nos. 10, 11 and 12, 
of the Architectural Perspective Views of 
every London Parish Church, being an 
elucidation of the Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture of the Metropolis. The drawings 
are chiefly by Coney, whose merit as an 
Architectural draftsman, are well known. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of the late Right Hon. John 
Philpot Curran, Master of the Rolls in 





nological and Historical Illustrations of 








ne 
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Ireland. By his son, William Henry 
Curran, Esq. Barrister at Law, in 2 vols. 
8vo. with a portrait. 

Lord Johu Russell will soon publish, 
in a quarto volume, the Life of William, 
Lord Russell; with some account of the 
times in which he lived. 

Johu Adamson, Esq. is preparing for 
publication, Memoirs of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Luis de Camoens, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
illustrated with 9 engravings. 

MEDICINE. 

Mr. J. G. Mansford is printing, in an 
8vo. volume, Researches into the Nature 
and Causes of Epilepsy, as connected with 
the physiology of animal life and muscular 
motion. 

In the Press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, in 8vo. illustrated with 5 plates, 


an Enquiry, illustrating the Nature of 


Tuberculated Accretions of Serous Mem- 
branes ; and the Origin of Tubercles and 
Tumours in different Textures of the 
Body. By John Baron, M.D. Physician 
to the General Infirmary at Gloucester. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Mr. Burke, author of Amusements in 


Retirement, is printing in 4 octavo volumes, | 


Meditations and Reflections on the Beau- 
ties,<Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature. 

Mr. T. S. Peckston has in the press, a 
Practical Treaties on Gas Light, illustrated 
by plates; including an historical sketch 
of the rise and progress of the science. 

A new edition of Mortimer’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary is in the press, with revi- 
sions and corrections to the present time. 

A Collection of Dr. Zouch’s Works, 
with a Memoir by the Rev. Francis 
Wrangham, in 2 octavo volumes, will 
soon appear. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Mr. Thos. Yeates is printing a Syriac | 


and English Grammar, designed for the 
use of British students; originally com- 
posed at the request and under the inspec- 
tion of the Jate Rev. Dr. Buchanan. 


POETRY. 


The Iron Mask, a Poem; ascribed to 
the pen of J. D. Humphreys, Esq. great 
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grandson of the late Dr. Doddridge, and 
author of the Recluse of the Pyrenees ; 
will be published in May. 


THEOLOGY. 


Sermons preached in St. John’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh. By Daniel Sandford, D. D. 
one of the Bishops of the Scotch Episco- 
cal Church, and formerly Student of 
| Christ Church, Oxford, 8vo, 





| The Rev. William Pulling has in the 

press, a volume of Sermons, with appro- 
| priate Prayers, translated from the Danish 
of Dr. N. E. Balle, Regius Professor of 
_ Divinity at Copenhagen. 


Mr. Joseph Ward is printing in a 
| duodecimo volume, an Epitome of Serip- 
| ture History, or a brief Narrative of the 
principal Facts and Events recorded in the 
Old Testament. 


| The Rev. Edmund Butcher, of Sid- 
| mouth, has in. the press, a Third Volume 


| of Sermons for the Use of Families, 
| 
| In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
| lished ;—Remarks on the Foreknowledge 
of God; suggested by passages in Dr. 
| Adam Clarke's Commentary on the New 
| Testament. By Gill Timms. 
| TOPOGRAPHY. 
| In April will be published, the History 
| of Ancient Wiltshire: Northern District. 
| By Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. F. R.S. 
j and F, A.S. 
i Geographical and Statisical Descrip- 
| tion of Scotland. By James Playfair, D.D. 
| F. R. S. and F. A.S.E. Principal of the 
United College of St. Andrew, and His- 
| toriographer to his Royal Highness the 
| Prince Regent, 2 vols. 8vo. 





Collections for a topographical, histo- 
rical, and descriptive Account of Boston 
and the Hundred of Skirbeck, Lincoln- 
| shire, by Mr. Pishey Thompson, will 
| appear in the ensuing summer, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Journey in Carniola and Italy, in 
the Years 1817, 1818. By W. A. Cadell, 
Esq. F. R. S. L. and E.  8vo., with 
engravings. 

An Account of the Arctic Regions: 
including the Natural History of Spitz- 
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bergen and the adjacent Islands ; the 
Polar Ice; and the Greenland Seas; with 
a History and Description of the Northern 
Whale Fishery ; illustrated by many 
Anecdotes of the Dangers of that Occu- 
pation. Chiefly derived from Researches 
made during seventeen Voyages to the 
Polar Seas. By William Scoresby, Jun. 
Member of the Wernerian Society. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous engravings. 

Capt. Moritz de Kotzebue will soon 
publish, in 8vo. a Journey to Persia in the 
Suite of the Imperial Russian Embassy, in 
the year 1817. 

Mr. Dodwell’s long promised travels 
will certainly appear in May, accompa- 
nied with the first portion of his views in 
Greece. 

Sir W. Gell's Itinerary of Greece, is 
also nearly completed. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


A Survey of the Agriculture of the 
Eastern and Western Flanders ; 
under the authority of the Farming So- 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Biographia Hibernica, being the first 
volume of a Biographical Dictionary of 
the Worthies, from the earliest periods to 
the present times, edited by Richard 
Ryan, and embellished with a fine por- 
trait of the late John Philpot Curran, 
8vo. price lds. 


Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Martin, 
B. D. late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Hon. 
East India Company ; extracted from his 
private Journals, written at Cambridge, 
on his Voyage to India, in Bengal, and in 
Persia, in 8vo. 12s. boards. 


EDUCATION. 








made 


French Pronunciation Exemplified ; and 
| all the most elegant Figures of the French 
| Language collected and explained, both 
in English and French. By E. Ch. Max. 
de Bellecour, 12mo. 5s. 


A Sketch of Modern History from the 
Destruction of the Western Empire, A.D. 
476, to the close of the Year 1818, toge- 
ther with a concise View of the Rise and 
Progress of the Arts and Sciences, and of 
Civilization in Europe, with acompendious 


ciety of Ireland. By the Rev. Thomas Table of Chronology from the Creation of 


Radcliffe. 
Plates of Implements, Buildings, &c. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


With a map and numerous 


the World to the present Time. By 
A. Picquot, 12mo. 6s. 


Conversations on General History, ex” 


Facts and Observations relative to hibiting a Progressive View of the State 


Canada. Proving that the British Colo- | of Mankind, from the earliest ages of 
nies possess superior Advantages to Emi-| which we have any authentic Records to 
grants, compared with the United States | the beginning of the Year 1819. For the 
of America. By Charles Frederick Grece. | Use of Schools and Private Instruction. 
Member of the Montreal and Quebec | By Alexander Jamieson, 12mo. 6s. 


ee cngioee: gry , Scenes in Asia for little Tarry-at-Home 

An Appendix to the Synopsis Planta- | Travellers, by the Rev. I. Taylor, illus- 
rum Succulentarum cum Descriptionibus, | trated by 84 engravings. Price 4s. plain 
Synonimis, &c. Auctore A. HI. Haworth, | 9) g» Pi eg P ; 
F. L. 8. 8vo. 5s. 





Scenes in Europe for little Tarry-at- 
Home Travellers, by the same Writer, 
illustrated by 84 ings. Price 4s. 

The Adventures of Hunch-Back, and = y gee 9 wi a 

SR ik ae plain, or 6s. coloured. 
the Stories connected with it (from the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments) with | 


FINE ARTS. 


A Short Deseription of Sixty-four 


Seventeen illustrative Prints, engraved by | Birds, Beasts, Insects, and Fishes, such as 
William Daniell, from pictures painted by | generally excite the Curiosity of Young 
Imperial 4to. | Persons, with a Copper plate to each. 
| Price 3s. plaip, or 4s. coloured. 
| 


Robert Smirke, R. A. 
61. 6s. 
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HIsTORY. 


Memorials ; or the Considerable Things 
that fell out within this [sland of Great 
Britain from 1638 to 1684. By the Rev. 
Robert Law. Edited from the MSS. by 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. 4to. 
1. 16s. 


The History of France, Civil and Mili- 
tary, Ecclesiastical, Literary, Commercial, 
&e. &c. Continuing the History from 
the earliest Accounts to the Death of 
Henry Ill. A. D. 1589. By the Rev. 
Alexander Ranken, D.D. vols. 4, 5, 6, 
8vo. 11. 4s. 


LAW. 


Reports of Cases tried in the Jury 
Court, from the Institution of the Court, 
in 1815, to the Sittings at Edinburgh 
ending in March, 1818. By Joseph Mur- 
ray, Esq. Advocate, 8vo. 15s. 


The Penal Code of France, translated 
into English; with a Prelimmary Disser- 
tation and Notes, 8vo. 5s. 


MECHANICS, 


A Treatise on Spinning Machinery ; 
illustrated by Plans of different Machines 
made use ofin that Art,from the Spindle and 
Distaff of the Ancients to the Machines 
which have been invented or improved by 
the Moderns. With some preliminary Ob- 
servations, tending to shewthatthe Artsof 
Spinning, Weaving, and Sewing, were in- 
vented by the Ingenuity of Females. And a 
Postscript, including an interesting Account 
of the Mode of Spinning Yarn in Ireland. 
By Andrew Gray, Author of the Plough- 
wright’s Assistant, and Experienced Mill- 
wright, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND 
SURGERY. 


Practical Observations on the Treat- 
ment, Pathology, and Prevention of Ty- 
phous Fever. By Edward Percival, 
M.B. M.R.I. A. 8vo. 7s. 


A Series of Engravings, represénti 
the Bones of the Human Skeleton, me 
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the Skeletons of some of the Lower Ani- 
mals. By Edward Mitchell. Part L 
imperial 4to. 1/. 1s.; royal 4to. 16s. 


Observations on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the Epidemic Fever, at present 
prevailing in the Metropolis, as well as in 
most Parts of the United Kingdom. ‘To 
which are added, Remarks on some of the 
opinions of Dr. Bateman, in his late Trea- 
tise on this Subject, By Henry Clutter- 
buck, M. D. 8vo. 


Essays on the Morbid Anatomy of the 
Human eye. By James Wardrop, F.R.S.E. 
Illustrated by coloured engravings, vol. 2, 
royal 8vo. 11. 5s. 


A Memoir on the Formation and Con- 
nexions of the Crural Arch, and other 
Parts concerned in Femoral and Inguinal 
Hernia. By Robert Liston, Fellow of the 
Royal Colleges of Surgeons of London 
and Edinburgh, with 3 plates, 4to. 7s. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Q2dipus Romanus ; or, an Attempt 
to prove from the principles of Reasoning 
adopted by the Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Drammond, in his “ Cidipus Judaicus,” 
that the Twelve Ceesars are the Twelve 
Signs of the Zodiac. Addressed to the 
higher and Literary Classes of Society. 
By the Rev. George Townsend, A. M. of 
Trinity College Cambridge, Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, 
and the Reformation of Criminals. With 
an Appendix; containing the latest Re- 
ports of the State Prisons of Philadelphia, 
New York, and Massachusetts; and other 
Documents. By William Roscoe, Esq. 
8vo. 9s. 


Facts and Observations toward forming 
a New Theory of the Earth. By William 
Knight, L. L. D. Belfast 8vo. 9s. 


Treasures of Thought, from de Stael 
Holstein: to which are prefixed, Cursory 
Remarks upon her Writings, and a Mo- 
nody on her death. By the Author of 
Affections Gift, &c. 12mo. 5s. 
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The Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Edited by Macvey Napier, 
Esq. F. R. S. L. and E. Vol. 3, part 2, 
Ato. 1l. 5s. 


Kalila and Dimna; or, the Fables of 
Bidpai. Translated from the Arabic. 
By the Rev. Wyndham Knatchbull, A. M. 
8vo. 14s. 


NOVELS. 


A Month at Stevens's. By a late resi- 
dent, in 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 


The Priory of Birkenhead, a Tale of the 
Fourteenth Century. By Thomas Whit- 
by, 12mo. 


Oakwood Hall; a Novel. Including a 
Description of the Lakes of Cumberland 
and Westmorland, and a Part of South 
Wales. By Catherine Hutton, in 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 


A Traveller's Tale of the Last Cen- | 


tury. By Miss E. 1. Spence, in 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 


POETRY. 





Emily, and other Poems. By Thomas 
Brown, M. D. Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh, fools- 
cap 8vo. 7s. boards. 


The Autumnal Excursion ; or, Sketches | 
in Tiviotdale. With other Poems. By 
Thomas Pringle, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 


Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress. 
With a Preface, Notes, and Appendix. 
By one of the Fancy. In foolscap, 8vo. | 
5s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Practical Sermons on Various Subjects, 
chiefly designed to illustrate and enforce 
the Principle of Christian Responsibility, 
8vo. 7s. 


An Analysis of the Fifth Book of 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity; being a 
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particular Defence of the Church of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. B. Kennicott, A. B. 
8vo. 5s. 


Sermons Preached in the Tron Church, 
Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 
8vo. 12s. 


Familiar Dissertations on Theological 
and Moral Subjects. By the Rev. William 
Barrow, L. L. D. and F. R. S. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Dr. Mant’s Edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer, with Notes, Explana- 
tory, Practical, and Historical, in one 
Quarto volume. Part I. price 4s. on 
medium paper, and 8s. on royal. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels through Deumark, Sweden, 
Lapland, Finland, Norway, and Russia, 
with a Description of the City of St. Pe- 
tersburg, during the Tyranny of Emperor 
Paul. By E. D. Clarke, LL.D. Being 
the First Section of the Third and last 
Part of the Authors Travels in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. With numerous en- 
gravings of Views, Maps, &c. Vol. 5, 
4to. 41. 14s. 6d. and a few copies on large 


paper, 81. 8s. 


A Tour through Sicily, in the year 
1815. By George Russell, of his Majes- 


ty’s Office of Works, illustrated by a Map 


and 18 interesting Plans and Views, 8vo. 
1. 1s. 


The personal Narrative of M. de Hum- 


bolt's Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of the New Continent ; during the Years 


1799-1804. Translated by Ellen Maria 


Williams, under the immediate Inspection 
of the Author, vol. 4, 8vo. 18s. 


A Statistical, Political, and Historical 


Account of the United States of America, 
from the Period of the first Colonization 
to the present Day, on a new Plan. 
D. B. Warden, late Consul for the United 
States at Paris. 
United States, and a Plan of the City of 
Washington, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


By 


With a new Map of the 
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America: Unrrep Srares, 
Printing Press first established. 

An article in our journal jately printed 
at the introduction of the press into South 
America, within these few years: it may 
not be amiss to notice that some time ago 
was published at Worcester, in the United 
States, a History of Printing in America, 
with biographical memoirs of the Printers, 
and description of the news-papers, &c. 
by Isaiah Thomas, 2 vols. 8vo., nearly 
1000 pages. This works informs us, that 
the first printing press established in 
America, was by the Spaniards, at Mexico, 
about the year 1604: the first established 
in the United States, was at Cambridge in 
1639. Without such authority it would 
hardly have been thought that the Spa- 
niards might claim the precedency on this 
subject. 


DEN MARK. 


Paper, superior to common. 


The haberdasher Ehrenhold, at Copen- 
hagen, has discovered a method of making 
paper from the Alga Marina; which is 
reported to be superior in whiteness and 
strength to any paper prepared from linen 
rags. 

The art of making paper from the Alga 
Marina is not a new invention; but, it is 
possible that in the improved state of Ma- 
nufactures, and especially of Chemistry, a 
considerable improvement may be made 
on processes before imagined, There are 
several other plants, also, at present of no 
use from which very good paper might Le 
made: but, we know not at what com- 
parative expense. 


Copenhagen: Botanic Garden, 


Notwithstanding the disadvantages at- 
tending a northern climate, it is aftirmed, 
that the Botanic Garden at Copenhagen, 
under the able direction of Professor 
Hornemann (who since 1801 fills the 
post of Principal) is nothing inferior to the 
establishments of the same kind which are 
at Goettingen, Vienna, Padua, Pavia, 
Turin, or Genoa: it even surpasses them 


Vou. IX. No. 55. 
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in some things. It is particularly rich in 
Alpine plants, in plants from Norway, 
and Greenland. ‘The herbal in the libra- 
ry of this garden was collected by the 


celebrated botanist Wall, predecessor of 


M. Hornemann; and is, beyond question, 
one of the most complete in Europe; it 
comprises more than 20,000 species, with 
their appellations and distinctions. 


France. 


The French critics, who of late, have 
been found somewhat hard to please, by 
the industrious class of labourers, called 
Novel-writers, have at length agreed to 
commend a certain “ Fanny Sandford,” 
written by M. de Charlotte Kaufmann. 
The scene is laid in Great Britain, and 
they say, that the characters are well se- 
lected, and well preserved. They say too, 
that the progress of the action is natural, 
the interest is progressive ; and the dénou- 
ment, is effected by those masterly touches 
of the pencil which strengthen the tone 
and vigour of the principal personages. 
The fair writer has intermingled a portion 
of criticism on the manners and customs 
of our countrymen; for which reason, 
principally, we have distinguished the 
work. We are afraid that the rule for 
wagering and betting, among us, affords 
but too much opportunity of severity to a 
foreigner, and too much scope to observers 
of human nature; such as writers of novels 
should be. 


Notice on the diseases that might be 
expected among Cattle, from the heat and 
dryness of the last Summer: with methods 
of prevention and cure. By M. Heurtel. 
d@ Aurbodal, Vetinerary Surgeon, Commis- 
sary for superintending the diseases of 
Animals, in the department of the Pas de 


Calais. 


The Author of this Pamphlet was so- 
licited by the Prefect of the Department, 
as directed by the Minister of the Interior, 
to give his opinion on :a subject of un- 
questionable importance, and at once in- 
teresting to property and to humanity. 
We presume, that his labours cannot be 
made too public. This notice may afford 
valuable hints to other countries; and our 
own island is not so unlike the Department 
of the Pas de Calais, but what much useful 
and well adapted information might be 
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obtamed trom this contribution to the ge- 


neral stock of kivowledge, by this intelli- 
| . 
‘ago, that we should have to register a 


gent writer. 
GERMANY 
University Su essed. 

The University of Munster, m W estpha- 
lia, was suppressed by the Prussian Go- 
vernment, in July 1818, It was latterly 
attended by nearly three hundred Students. 


The salaries are continued to the Protes- | 


sors, till new nominations are made, The 
funds of the University amounted to 
50,000 rix-dollars: these will be allotted 
to establishments for public instruction. 
The seminary for young persons training 
up for the church, the Gymnasium for 


education, and the school for instruction | 


in Surgery, will be continued. 
GReeECE. 


National Schools recommended. 


M. Cleobulos, of Philippopoli, not long | 
ago, published a letter in modern Greek, | 


in which he deseribes to a friend, in a 
very clear and precise manner, the mecha- 
nism of the system of mutual instruction, 
(Bell and Lancaster's System.) He com- 
pares this method of instruction with 


that formerly practised; and shews how | 
greatly the new mode excels the other, | 


in point of economy, in point of progress 
made by the scholars, and further, in point 
of moral effects among the youth. M. 
Cleobulos, in consequence, desires his 
countrymen to adopt the new method: he 
concludes his letter by announcing a work 
on the subject; to which his compatriots 
look forward with great expectation. 
National Schools patronized. 


_M. Rosetto Rosnovano, a young Noble- 
man of Moldavia, who not long ago tra- 
velled into England, taking France in his 
way, in order to inspect the various estab- 
lishments for public education, and for 
beneficence, generally, and who has dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal and his in- 
telligence in behalf of general instruction, 
has invited M. Cleobulos to Moldavia, to 
settle near him, for the purpose of establish- 
ing schools of mutual instruction in the 


Greek language. The invitation has been | 


accepted ; and M. Cleobulos is preparing 
to go into Moldavia, and to devote his ta- 
lents to the undertaking. 
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Hariri. 


Who would have thought some years 


Court Calendar from a Negro Empire 
in St. Domingo? Yet so it is: and 
it is not the least wonderful event of our 
times. We have now, therefore, to give 
a place to the {/manach de la Republigne 
d’ Haiti, for the year 1818. This Alma- 
nach, as the publisher thinks proper to 
| term it, comprises the act of independence 
| of the black nation, the correspondence 
between the Commissioners of France and 
the President of the Republic; the laws 
| enacted by the Legislative Body, the re- 
| vised Constitution of the State. Included 
are the names of the representatives of the 
various communes, who are in number 
thirty; those of the Senators, in number 
fifteen; and those of the ministers and 
functionaries of the State: to these are 
added, a view of the forces of this republic 
by sea and by land; with notice of two 
printing offices; one that of F, D. Chan- 
latte, the Author, or compiler of the 
volume, at Port-au-Prince; the other that 
of A. Laudun, at Aux Cayes. 


Another work we cannot but notice ; 
and it brings us aequainted with another 
printer at the Cape, ?. Roux, to whom the 
| 

the Code He nry, or collection and digest 
| of the laws established in the Black Sove- 
reignty. It comprises the Civil Law, in 
326 pages; the Commercial Law, in 47 
pages; the Laws on Civil proceedings in 
110 pages; the Criminal Laws, those for 
correction of offenders by the Police, in 75 


pages; the Laws concerning Agriculture, 
in 32 pages; the Military Law, in 27 
pages. ‘The whole of these laws, formed 
iuto system, have been combined into one 
body, by an Edict of Kebruary, 20. 1812. 

Constitution of the Republic of Haiti 
instituted December 27, 1806, and revised 


June 2, 1816, comprising 245 Articles ; 
pp. 49. 
i 


It is impossible to avoid hinting 
consequence of these articles, at the advan 
tages of an enlightened age: here are works 


produced by a negro population, a negro 
representation, a negro legislation, a negro 
Emperor, that would strike former ages 
with wonder. What would Justinian and 


world is obliged for av authentic copy of 
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Ulpian have said, had they been told, that 
at some future time the negroes, whom 
they never thought of, but as staves, should 
form a well-regulated and established Em- 
pire ?—should compose a Code of Laws 
that should put to the blush their Corpus 
Jus—and Corpus Juris—and Corpus Ju- 
risprudentie, by which the whole world 
was to be governed? Yet, this we behold: 
performed without any vast effort; and 
making no impression on the wondering 
powers of observers. 

The principle of repetition and imitation 
accounts for all: the Code Napoleon pre- 
ceded the Code Henry. The laws of 
Europe had their effect on the laws of the 
West Indies: the general diffusion of light, 
in the present day, illuminated by reflec- 
tion the recesses of St. Domingo; the ex- 
perience of the Old World, contributed 
instruction to the New World, and the 
orders, the ranks, the distribution of pow- 
ers, the establishment of public officers, of 
public force, &c. &c. are the work of the 
Negroes of Africa, taught and trained, 
and arranged and influenced by the studies, 
the arguments, and the principles of Eu- 
ropeans. 

Iravy. 

Roman Jurisprudence: Fragments. 

The Count of Bevilacqua, at Verona, 
has published a notice of the fragments of 
Roman Jurisprudence, discovered among 
the M.S... of the Library of the Chapter 
of Verona. These M.S.S. were thought 
to be lost, by Mabillou and Montfaucon, 
in the seventeenth century; but, since 
that time Maffei and the Canon Carinelli 
published a Catalogue of them. A_ part 
of these was carried into France in 1797; 
but restored in 1814. 

We should not be surprized if the spoil- 
ations committed by the French, with 
the returns of the stolen goods, should give 
occasion to the publication of several cata- 
logues of a like nature. It is not enough 
that the learned should know where cer- 
tain documents and authorities once were : 
they desire information, also, where they 
now are; and where they may now be in- 
spected. 


Boccario, work of, reprinted. 
The Theseid of Boccacio has lately been 


published at Milan, after a complete and 
correct manuscript. There existed before 








this only three editions; which were not 
only very rare, but very incomplete. The 
Editor is Sig. Giovanni Silvestri. 


Adriatic Surveyed. 


The Survey of the Adriatic Sea begun 
by Austrian and Neopolitan Officers, is 
continued with all possible perseverance. 
It is understood, that an English Officer, 
well experienced in Nautical Surveys, has 
a vessel under his command for the same 
purpose. We are certainly interested in 
this undertaking by our possession of 
Corfou. 


Prussia. 
Animal Magnetism. 


We have repeatedly reminded our read- 
ers that the practice of Animal Magnetism 
is still followed on the Continent; and 
that it is even studied as a science: the 
class of Physical Sciences of the Academy 
of Berlin, has proposed, by order of the 
Prussian Government, a prize of three 
hundred ducats, for the best Explication 
of the phenomena of Animal Magnetism, 
and of the experiments made down to the 
latest period, divesting them of the mar- 
vellous, which has hitherto been mingled 
with them. This is placing the subject, 
where it ought to be, in the hands of the 
intelligent ; and as the Government has in- 
terfered in it, it may be hoped that con- 
siderable light may be obtained, and both 
opinion and practice be regulated by the 
sentiments of the judicious. 


Russia. 
General state of Instruction. 


It may be remarked of Russia, that the 
sciences, civil and military, are advancing 
with rapidity, and are giving a direction to 
the spirit of the nation, which at the same 
time, they contribute to develope, under 
the orders of the present Minister for pub- 
lic instruction. Nothing can be a more 
ready or more effectual means of promoting 
the civilization of the inferior classes of a 
people, than public schools, where instruc- 
tion is communicated gratis. Within a 
few years more than two thousand such 
schools have been founded; several of 
which are conducted by young Russians, 
who had been sent into England, toacquire 
the nethods of Bell and Lancaster. The 
generosity of the Emperor and the Em- 
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press mother towards these establishments 
is almost boundless ; nor do they overlook 
my others having the same tendeney. 
Pheu example ts foll wed by many rich 
ivdividuals, Count Shuwalow has en 
dowed a Gyrnasium, with a fund of 
150,000 rubles, The counsellor of the 
mines, Demidow, has presented 100,000 
rubles tothe University of Moscow; and 
iu equal sum to the two preparatory 
schools of Kiow and Tobolsk. To the 
prepy ratory school of Jaroslaw, with the 
Gymnasium, he has allotted another sum 
of the same amount, with considerable 
janded property. Count) Sehermetjew 
has given two millions and a half of rubles 
to founda hospital; be sides a handsome 
present t ithe University of Moscow. The 
Great Chancellor Romanzow, has estab 


4 


lished on his estates, a great number of 


Lanecastrion Schools: four churches for 
four different confessions of faith, are con 
struetine at the same time, by his orders ; 
and he also pays the « Xpence s of a voyage 
round the World, now in progress. 


The Bible Societies, springing up in 
Russia, the Missionaries sent into various 
parts of that great Empire, receive not only 
protection, but, in various tstances, con- 
siderable sums of money, as well from the 
Iinperial family, as from indi iduals of ex- 
alted station. Even the Princes and the 


Chaus in the environs of Caucasus, of 


Georvia, and Mingrelia, contribute to the 
promotion of these objects: in which they 
are combined with the chiefs of the tribes 
which peopleTartary and Siberia; nor must 
we overlook the readiness of some among 
At Irkutz, 


’ 
in Siberi 1, ther are, as our readers know, 


the Jews of these countries, 


schools for various purposes; as for Edu 
cation, for teaching the Japanese | uage, 
—and for teaching navigation: there is 
alsoa library; which is, unquestionably, 
an institution, of which not many towns in 


Asia can boast. 


Many of the tribes, especially the Tun- 


cooses aud the Burates, some individuals of 


Which have had opportunities of witness- 
ing the astonishing effects of civilization, 


send their sons to these schools with great 
readiness. Most of the teachers have re- 
ceived their inst ructi« at Irkutz. 


Our pages wit reat number of 


similar facts: cither old tustitutions invigo- 
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rated, or new establishments patronized : 
or else, Collections added to those of public 
bodies; or assistance bestowed in various 
forms, It isnot tobe presumed, that every 
instance of generosity, reaches us im a 
shape of which we can avail ourselves ; 


but, this is cert ui, neal mie venerally, 


that many tribes reputed still barbarous, 
no longer ago than the beginning of this 
century, now make rapid strides towards 
civilization; and that many circumstances 
concur, ina manner extremely favourable, 
to promote the objec t. 


We lately hinted at the literary Tustitu- 
tions of the city of Odessa; we ought to 
distinguish the emulation that actuates the 
Greeks settled in this country, who retain 
a zealous regard to the interests of their 
original country. ‘They have established 
by subscription among themsclves, a school 
for the education of youth, that already 
enjoys a great reputation. They have 
appomted to tt eight professors, at’ the 
head of whom are Messrs, Genadios aud 
Macris, distinguished scholars.  Desides 
the annual subseriptions of the Greeks to 
this school, there are four Insurance es 
tablishments, which are conducted by 
Greek merchauts, who allot a certain por- 
tion of their annual profits to this object : 
the first allots as much as thirty per Cent. 
the second allots twenty per Cent. the third 
allots seren per Cent. aud the fourth allots 
five per Cent. 

These Institutions contributed to the 
53,892 rubles (say £10,000.) Several 
Merchants have contributed large sums 
for the purpose of establishing a Printing 


Office on a large scale, which may also 


| Sst nti lly assist in propagating know ledge 


among the Greeks, at home; they have in 
contemplation the establishment of a Hos- 
pital, to receive patients without distinction 
of country or ere d. 

The taste for theatrical entertainments, 
formerly so prevalent among the Greeks, 
isnot wholly lost among their descendants: 
the Greeks of Odessa have represented the 
Philoctetes of Sophoe les, translated into 
modern Greek, by M. Piccolo: who also 
lias triumphed amid the applauses and the 
tears of his auditory, bestowed on his 
Death of Demosthenes. \ ballet) was 


civen, founded on the modern incident of 


! | ! ‘J ~ ' 7 
school in the course of 1817, the sum of 
) 
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the Sor P { hii! i 
the Souliots at Janina, witiihes i metil-hamesai-mujul, ye. Va 
carps t he fs ma Alt rey \ } ' . 
carried by the funoi Lin Par Wiku Ti versal Ocean, or the ocean that taclus 
vanquished them by treachery. r hin Mh lnvee volne Se 

i - ve IN TOMO 5 

Moscow: University Way en y it List ne, Hi 
| 1S17 Price t (‘ons i ne 
Chat there is such a thing as reviving |. , { i795 | 
. . , j seed 
like a Phenix from the ashes of a foriner | 
. | ha £ : } 

state, is strongly instanced in the preseut | Phe Mamus is Cac Most Compiete Voca 


. T . ! ‘ \ ’ 
condition of the University of Moscow: | bulary ofthe Arabic language, that exists. 
. . . ; . "EOL 4 ! . i 
concerning which, report affirms that the | Phe original Arabic oceupicd the pres 
at Calcutta, while this trauslation of if 





courses of public instruction have been, | 
almost all, resumed with additional spirit into the Turkish language was proceeding 
and vigour. The destruction of this city at Constautivopie, uader the direction of 
by contlagration, had suspended these ad- the learned Abul-Kemel- Es-Seid-A hmed- 
vantages: they are now favoured with Assassin, the same who translated and 
: published at Constantinople in 1802 the 


additional patronage. The stipends of 
Burham Kali, or Persian Vocabulary. 


the Professors have been increased; the 


sphere of instruction has been enlarged ; The first volume comprises pages 943; 
and the various branches have been better | the second 939; the third 973, of close 
arranged. The students during 1317 | printing, without any whites. The first 
might average two hundred. The Gyin- | was completed at the press in 1815, the 
nasium annexed to the University, has | second in 1816, the third ia the Month of 
also been restored to activity, and has | Moharren, in the year of the Hegis 
equally been improved by additional | fight of Mahomet from Meex mY 1233; 
studies, and a greater number of Professors. | Answering to the Christian A. D. 1817. 
aianwiiini lagi \ very short time, certainly, in which to 
} execute so great a work; and much to the ! 
Opposition to the Jesuits. credit of the presses at Scutari "i 





Lately has appeared mt Parti, DpitsiOns | sccsccsniniieaaiabitsscninighteniaes 
pronounced in the Great Council of ; 
Friburgh, January 16, 1817, aud Sep- Cie SHatherer. 
tember 15, 1818, on the question of | scp ee rieal 
admitting the Jesuits; by M. Pierre de | No. XXVII. 
Landerset. Published by the fricuds of = 
the Speaker: prefixed is a letter to at 
M. le Comte Lanjuinais, Peer of France. cise atoll 
This is an argumentative opposition to 
the admission of the newly revived So- 











. ° ry’ 
ciety of Jesus. The troubles to which The Midnight Sun. 
the proposal for admitting these associates . , Te 
ies P 5 At Enoutekis in Lapland, during the 
into Switzerland, gave occasion, are well | ial , 
a , : space of three weeks in every yoar, the 
i known. The Jesuits prevailed, notwith-* ; : fabs, Fees 
J ‘ injnister informed Dr. Clarke, that hie i 
standing the temper, the courage, and the : 
q 5 aad lable to light his pipe at midaight with a 
talent of this worthy magistrate. They | : aad 
? | common burning glass; and, when clouds 


have inade various attempts to lisinuate 
themselves in other countries; and they 
will succeed by fraud if not by foree. Our | 
opinion on the cousequences, is well 


| 
}do not tmtervene, he may continue thes 
| 

| 


practice for a longer time: but the at- 


! 
mosphere becomes clouded as the season 


—— 


’ Forks jadvances. From the church, near his 
known. house, it is visible above the horizon at 
° TURKEY. midnight, during seven weeks in’ each 
‘ It is not often that we can treat our | Year; but the pleasure of this long day ts 
: ; readers with literary intelligence from the | dearly purchased by an almost uninter- 


banks of the Bosphorus: but the present rupted might for the rest of the year; a 
S article shews that even the Turkish press | continual winter in which tt ts dificult 
The | to dispense with the use of cand les, during 





can produce works of consequence. 
' title is (in Turkish) El Okeanus al-hassit | the space of three hours in each day. 
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Lapland Sermons. 


The church was crowded, and even 
the gallery full: many of the wild no- 
made Laplanders being preseut in their 
strange dresses. The sermon was an ex- 
temporaneous harangue, but delivered in 
a tone so elevated, that the worthy pastor 
seemed to labour as if he would burst a 
blood-vessel. He continued — exerting 
his lungs in this manner for one hour and 
twenty minutes, as if his audience had 
been stationed at the top of a distant 
mountain. Afterwards, he was so hoarse, 
he could hardly articulate another sylla- 
ble. One would have thought it impos- 
sible to doze during a discourse that made 
our ears ring; yet some of the Lapps were 
fast asleep; and would have snored, but 
that a sexton, habited like themselves, 
walked about with a long and stout pole, 
with which he continued to strike the 
floor; and if this did not rouse them, he 
drove it forcibly against their ribs, or suf- 
fered it to fall with all its weight upon 
their sculls. (Clarke's Travels, Sect. IL. 
Part L. p. 393.) 


Charles I. and Lord Falkland. 


One of the Lansdoune MSS. now de- 
positedin the British Museum records the 
following singular affair respecting the 
unfortunate Charles [., and the accom- 
plished Lord Falkland, who was slain in a 
skirmish in which he unnecessarily en- 
gaged, the day before the first battle of 
Newberry :—About this time there befel 
the King an accident, which, though a 
trifle in itself, and that no weight is to be 
laid upon any thing in nature; yet since 
the best authors, bothancient and modern, 
have not thought it below the majesty of 
history to mention the like, it may be the 
more excusable to take notice of. The 
King being at Oxford during the Civil 
Wars, went one day to see the public 
Library, where he was shewn, among 
other books, a Virgil, nobly printed and 
exquisitely bound. ‘The Lord Falkland, 
to divert the King, would have his Majes- 
ty make a trial of his fortune by the 
Sortes Virgiliane, whichevery body knows 
was an usual kind of augury some ages 
past. Whereupon the King opened the 
book ; the period which happened tocome 





up was that part of Dido's imprecation 
to Aneas, which Mr. Dryden translates 
thus ;— 
Yet let a race untam’d, and haughty foes, 
His peaceful entrance with dire aruis oppose, 
Oppress’d with numbers ia th’ unequal field, 
His men discouraged and himself expell’d, 
Let him for succour sue from piace to place, 
Torn from his subjects, and his sons embrace, 
First let him see his friends in battle stain, 
Aud their untimely fate lament in vain ; 
And when at length the cruel war shall cease, 
Ou hard conditious may be buy his peace, 
Nor let him then enjoy supreme command, 
But fall untimely by some hostile band, 
And lie unburied on the barren sand. 
JENEID, B. iv. 1. 88. 
It is said, King Charles seemed con- 
cerned at this accident, and that Lord 
Falkland observing it, would likewise try 
his own fortune in the same manner, 
hoping he might fall upon some passage 
that could have no relation to his case, 
and thereby divert the King’s thoughts 
from any impression the other might have 
upon him. But the place that Falk- 
land stumbled upon, was yet more suited 
to his destiny than the other had been to 
the King’s; being the following expres- 
sions of Evander upon the untimely death 
of his son Pallas, as they are translated by 
the same hand :— 
© Pallas! thou hast fail’d thy plighted word 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword : 
I warved thee, but in vain; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue, 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far:! 
Young as thou wert in dangers—raw in war 
O curst essay in arms,—disastrous doom,— 
Prelude of bleody fields and fights to come, 
Ibid. B. xi. 1. 230. 


Literary Abstraction. 


Budieus one of the most learned men of 
the sixteenth ceutury was engaged in deep 
study in his library, when his servant 
came running to him in a great fright, to 
tell him the house was on fire. Go,” 
said he, with perfect calmness, and hardly 
raising his eyes from his book, “ and 
inform your mistress; ‘tis her concern, 
you know I never interfere in domestic 
matters.” 


Americans and Frenchmen. 


Dr. Franklin, while American Ambas- 
sador at Paris, undertook to refute a pre- 
valent theory of American inferiority of 
talent from their size. He invited six of 
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his own countrymen and six Breve 
to dinner. As was Exper ted, the Freuch 
men, Who were all profound philosophers, 


began to inquire info the causes of th 


decleusion of nature, vegetable, animal, 
and ioral, in America. One said, the 
reason Why man in particular became 
fecble in body and mind, was owing to 
the climate being too hot; another insisted 
that it arose from the climate being too 
cold; a third assigned, as the efficient 
cause, the too great quantity of rain; a 
fourth attributed the deficiency to too 
much drought; while the two last demon- 
strated that were 
dwarfed in America, froma want of food ta 
the country. Each Gallic disputant main- 
tained his own side of the question with 
characteristic volubility for a leugth of 
time; when at last they all referred to 
Franklin for a philosophical solution of 


both man and beast 


the cause, why all American creatures 
are so inferior to Europeans ii size aud 
streneth 2? The Doctor very gravely de- 
sired his six countrymen to stand up, side 
by side; which they did, and exhibited a 
goodly spectacle; for they were all stout, 
well-proportioned, tall, handsome men: 
the half dozen Frenchinen were then 
requested to stand up, side by side; they 
did so, and presented a ludicrous contrast 
to the degenerate Americans : for they 
were all little, lank, yellow, shrivetled 
personages. They peeped up at their 
opposite neighbours, aud were silent, 
though not satisfied. Sosays Mr. Bristed, 
but we must own that the prevalent 
form and tint of the Americans do not 
appear to us to be entitled to all the 
terms of admiration which he bestows ou 
them. The American word lengthy 
deseribes the former, and the Luglish 
term sa/low the latter. Cobbet says, that 
a fresh-coloured cheek is a sure sign in 
America of an Englishman newly 
imported. 


Loose Thoughts. 


Mrs. Macaulay having published, what 
she called loose thoughts, Mr. Garrick 
was asked if he did not think it a strange 
title for a lady to choose? “ By no means,” 
replied he, “ the sooner a woman gets rid 
of such thoughts the better.” 


The Gatherer. 
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Maundy Thursday. 

On this day, a singular religious cere 
mony is celebrated by the Court at 
Vienua, which is thus related by Dr. 
Bright, ia his travels. It is known in 


Germai iholic countries by the name 
of ie custhung, or the “ washing of 
the fteci.” The large saloon, in which 
pubiic court entertainments are given, 


was fitted up for the purpose ; elevated 


benches and galleries were constructed 
room for the reception of the 
and in the area, 
upou two platforms, tables were spread, 
at one of which sat 12 men, aid at the 
other 12 women. ‘They had been selected 


round the 


court and strangers; 


from the oldest and most deserving pau- 
pers, aud were suitably clothed in black, 
with handkerchiefs and square collars of 
white muslin, and girdles round their 
waists. 

The emperor and empress with the 
archdukes aud archduchesses, Leopoldine 
and Clementine, and their suites, having 
all previously attended mass in the Royal 
Chapel, entered and approached the table 
to the sound of solemn music. The Hun- 
garian Guard followed in their most 
splendid uniform, with their leopard-skin 


jackets falling from their shoulders, and 


bearing trays of differeut meats, which 
the emperor, empress, archdukes and 
attendants, placed on the table, in three 
successive courses, before the poor men and 
women, who tasted a little, drank each a 
glass of wine, and answered a few ques- 
tions put to them by their sovereigns. 
The tables were then removed, and the 
empress aud her daughters, the arch- 
duchesses, dressed in black, with pages 
bearing their trains, approached, Silver 
bowls were placed bencath the bare feet 
of the aged women. The grand cham- 
berlain, in a humble posture, poured 
water upon the feet of each in succession, 
from a golden urn, and the empress wiped 
them with a fine napkin she held in her 
hand. ‘The emperor performed the same 
ceremony on the feet of the men, and the 
rite concluded amidst the sounds of sacred 
music, 


Steam Baths. 
There is not a village, nor indeed a 
dwellmg in Lapland without a steam- 
bath ; in which the inhabitants of both 
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sexes assemble together in a state of per- 
fect nudity, for the purpose of bathing, at 
least onee every week; and oftener, if 
any ulness occur anoug them, These 
steam-baths are all alike : they consist of 
a small hut, containing a furnace for 
heating stones red hot, upon which boiling 
water is thrown; and a kind of shelf, 
with a ladder conducting to it, upon 
which the bathers extend themselves in a 
degree of temperature, such as the natives 
of southern countries could not endure for 
an instant: here they have their bodies 
rubbed with birch) boughs dipped in 
hot water; an office which is always 
performed by the females of each family, 
and generally by the younger females. It 
is to these baths, and to the natural clean- 
liness and temperate habits of the people, 
that the uninterrupted health they enjoy, 
may be ascribed. 


School Squabbles. 


At a public institution there was a 
matron named Bell, and another, whose 
severity and geueral manners obtained 
her among the Directors of the Charity 
the appellation of the Dragon. One day 
a violent squabble was heard in the room 
adjoining to that in which the Directors 
were assembled, and one of them was 
induced to put his head out to see what was 
the cause of the uproar. He did so, and 
instantly returned to his seat. “ What 
was all that noise about, Sir, did you 
enquire?” “ There may be a little more 
yet,” replied Mr. S. “ but you must not 
be alarmed, ‘tis only Bel and Dragon !” 


Vanity Reproved. 


After one of Dr. Johnson's publications, 
James Boswell his Biographer, ou the first 
of the ensuing month, repaired, according 
to custom to the lodgings of his idol, with 
the several magazines of the day, in order 
to read the strictures which were given on 
his performance. After perusing two or 
three criticisms, which were not of the 
most. civil kind, the petulence of the 
Doctor got the better of his good sense, 
and he exclaimed peevishly, “ Enough, 
enough, sir, now you have taken infinite 
pains to bring an account of what is 
thought of me individually; give me leave 
to ask what you imagine the world says 
of you and me conjointly,” “ Upon my 





word, Doctor, I cannot pretend to say,” 
answered Jemmy, “ Why then I'll tell 
you,” continued the Doctor, “ They say 
that I am a mad dog, sir, and that you are 
the tin cannister tied to my tail.” (Davis's 
Olio.) 
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CinGacese Prigsts. 

Some interesting particulars of two 
Budhist Priests have lately been published 
by Dr. Adam Clarke, in a letter to the Com- 
mittee of the Wesleyan Foreign Missions. 
They came from Ceylon, with Sir Alexr. 
Johuson, bringing with them only their 
sacerdotal robes, their books, and seven 
rupees (about 14s. english): the expence 
of their board and clothing is to be paid 
from the Missiouary fund ; but Dr. Clarke 
hasundertaken to educate them, gratuitous- 
ly. When they have acquired a sufticient 
knowledge of the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, they are to be sent back to 

“eylon, to disseminate the gospel among 
Ceylon, tod te the gospel g 
their heathen brethren. The following 
are extracts from Dr. Clarke's letter, 

The two Cingalese Priests Munhi Rat 
Hana and Dherma Rama, ave cousins 
germaa; the first 27, the latter 25 years 
of age. ‘They are meek, gentle, and sab- 
missive; very diligent in their studies, 
and have an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
and particularly religious knowledge. They 
continue to improve in their writing, and 
will soon write a very elegant hand ; their 
profiting ia this is surprising, as they had 
never done any thing in this way before ; 
their own writing gave them no advantage 
here, as that is a mere species of engraving 
with a steel point on the talipot leaf, which 
is the substance used instead of paper. 
They improve also both in reading and 
speaking English. Nothing but a thorough 
course of theological and philosophical 
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English reading, can ultimately conquer 
and remove all the false notions and deep- 
rooted prejudices relative to God and na- 
ture, found iv that Priesthood. I say deep- 
rooted, because with false theology and 
philosophy they have had their minds im- 
bued from their earliest infancy. © Munhi 
Rat Hanna and Dherma Rama entered the 
temple when they were about five years 
of age, and before they could arrive at their 
high order in the Priesthood were obliged 
to learn several languages, not only the 
Cingalese in its purity, but also the Pali, 
Patois-Portuguese, ‘Tamul, and Sanscrit ; 
and to commit to memory many thousands 
of Slocas, or verses, containing their Theo- 
logy, Physic, Metaphysics, Traditions, 
History, Mantrass or Incantations, and their 
most curiously involved doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis, or Transmigration of 
Souls. From these they have derived all 
their principles of morality, theology, me- 
dicine, philosophy, and political economy. 
Till now they have had uo opportunity of 
knowing better; these false principles 
had undisturbed empire in their minds. 
In a word, all their thoughts, ideas, and 
moral feelings were cast in this mould. 
They now see they were wrong in many 
things, and strongly suspect they were 
wrong in all. They wish for instruction ; 
they devour it with the keenest appetite, 
and long, ardently long, to have their 
minds stored with nothing but what is 
true and useful. Against Christianity, 
they have not, as far as I am able to judge, 
one remaining prejudice ; but they find it 
difficult to perceive the suitableness of 
many things, while they admit of their ge- 
neral truth. In a word, they want to 
perceive and comprehend the reasons of 
those things; and they have not, as yet, 
English sufficient to understand those ar- 
guments which I know would at once set 
their minds at rest on such points. 


These men cannot be treated as common 
heathens: they are both philosophers, men 
of profound erudition in their way ; with 
as far as I can judge, a powerful command- 
ing eloquence. They are deeply read in 
the most speculative, most refined and 
purest ethics of the Brahman and Budhoo 
systems. In these respects, their acquire- 
ments are immense. I have myself read 
the Oupnek hat, and some other works of 
this kind, and well knowing the subtle 
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and specious reasons which both these sys- 
tems can bring forth in behalf of theirethics 
and philosophy, | do not a little wonder 
at the subjection of these meu’s minds to 
the general truth of the gospel. 


They are both pretty nearly masters of 
the Cingalese Catechism; I mean Mr. T. 
Wood's Catechism, which has been trans- 
lated into Cingalese, and to no part of this 
do I find them making any serious objec- 
tion: indeed L have made it a maxim in 
their education, that “Christianity is  in- 
dubitably true, comes immediately from 
God, and cannot be successfully contro- 
verted.” This assumption I found it ab- 
solutely necessary to adopt from the begin- 
ning: on this | founded ancther, not less 
necessary to my difficult work, viz. that 
“all other systems of religion are false or 
forged; and on them no man can rely, 
but at the utter risk of his salvation.” [| 
told them, however, that I was at any time 
willing to enter into the proofs and de- 
monstrations of these points, as soon as 
they were capable of comprehending the 
argument. Thus I became necessarily 
pledged to prove much, and satisfy many 
ascruple; but in this | found no other 
difficulty than their imperfect knowledge 
of English to comprehend the requisite 
argumentation. ‘They never carp or cavil, 
nor start a difficulty that is not serious and 
conscientious. They pray often, and are 
very devout in prayer: and I am sure they 
have now, no object of adoration in heaven 
or earth but the true God; and his favour 
they seek through the only Mediator. 
Here, much is gained. The Budhoo sys- 
tem has, properly speaking, no prayer : 
because in fact it has no God. The decent 
regulation of the life, and the subjugation 
of the passions by a strong ascetic disci- 
pline, is their law of righteousness: and 
the sum of their religion. Under this kind 
of discipline these men were brought up 
from their infancy; and have, I believe, 
never been guilty of any acts of immora- 
lity. In consequence of this, I cannot ex- 
pect them to mourn on account of sins 
which they have never committed. Swear- 
ing, lying, drunkenness, theft, uncleanness, 
&c. they have in the utmost abhorrence. 
They have the highest opinion of our De- 
calogue, and make it most conscientiously 
their rule of conduct. 
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Ofthe sincerity and purity of these men’s 
motives, | have the most satisfactory evi- 
dence: they have sacrificed much in order 
to come and seek the Christian's God in a 
Christian laid. They have lost, for ever 
lost, their temple and its revenues; and 
that high honour and reverence which they 
had, as high-priests, and highly learned 
among the highest orders, among their 
countrymen: aud although they doubtless 
have suffered many butlettings on this ac- 
count, yet there is not the most distant 
wish remaining to trace back their steps. 

Dherma Rama is a young man of very 
high integrity, of an ardent and strong 
mind, wishing to sift every thing to the 
bottom; and never to take a stand any 
where till he is fully satisfied the ground 
will bear him. What he gets he keeps. 

Munhi Rat’ hanahasa fine mind ; is truly 
spiritual, meek, and affectionate; secks 
God, L believe with his whole heart ; and 
enjoys many consolations from his Spirit. 
All that are acquainted with them, esteem 
Dherma, and love Munhi. 

They lately saw, for the first times in 
their lives, what they had often heard of, 
but vould hardly credit; water in a solid 
form. 1 wrapped them well up, and took 
them out to the pond, about sixty or 
seventy yards from the house, that they 
might see this (to them) strange pheno- 
menon. It had frozen keenly in the night; 
and they were struck with astonisliment, 
to see that the water had become solid, and 
to see my nephew skaiting upon it. ‘They 
said, “it will be of no use to tell this 
either to the Cingalese or Candians, for 
they can never believe it.” They seem to 
view this as a farther evidence of the being 
of a God. 
covered over with hoar frost, that had shot 
into crystallizations, representing the most 
beautifal foliage, At this they were be- 
yond measure astonished; and after ad- 
miring it for some time, Dherma Rama 
took out his pencil, and with the blunt 
end, wrote on the icy incrustation, the 
following words (in Cingalese): These 
leaves have been made by the Supreme God. 


Before I conclude, I will mentionanother 
cireumstance relative to our Priests, which 
though apparently simple in itself, has led 
to some important results. It is well known 
that in the Budhoo and indeed Brahminical 
of philosophy, the earth is 


system 





considered to be a 
plain, ever at rest, aud immoveable : 
founded on an equal extent of water, 
and these upon air, which is itself either 


infinite, or founded on nothing ! 


vastly extended 


over this 
prejudice, which has more serious conse- 
auences than can well be imagined, our 
poor priesis could areither deap nor elind. 
A simple circumstance the other day, has 
quite dissolved the fabric, and nearly auni- 
hilated this Cingalese world. While de- 
livering a lecture on Maguetism to some 
young frieuds, and describing the nature, 
properties, aidaction of the magnetic fluid, 
and illustrating the doctrines laid down by 
experiments. the priests were greatly de- 
lighted: a uew world seemed literally to 
be opened to their view. They understand 
some little of our doctrine of gravitation, 
by which we eudeavour to explain so 
many phenomena. The flying of the stcel 
filings to the magnet, and their adhering 
in an erect posture, surprised and con- 
founded them. The course of the mag- 
netic fluid, together with the attractive and 
repulsive influence of the poies of the sanix 
magnet, did not less surprise them; but 
when [ set the spinner in very quick mo- 
tion, and presented it to the end of a mag- 
netized stec] bar, by which it was instantly 
attracted, because suspended, and turned 
round its own axis with great velocity, 
they were fixed with wonder. ‘To see 
such a substance revolving with such ve- 
locity, literally unsupported, and hanging 
upon nothing, Dherma Rama exclanned, 
“T now believe what I never could before 
or comprehend; L see, [sce that the earth 
is round; that it continues to turn round, 


and that it stands upon nothing!” 1 had 
lat thet time said nothing on the subject 
My large copper sun dial was | 


but his good sense, from the principles 
before him, led him to form the analogy, 
and make the deduction. This was to 
them both, another proof of the being and 
government of an all-wise and all-powerful 
God. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
The following communications to the 
“ Archives of Animal Magnetism” a jour- 
nal published in Germany, will shew to 
our readers, to what length, the Theorists 
of that country are capable of extending 


their reveries. 
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A woman was dying of a consumption, 
and the necessary manipulation for mag- 
netising her was undertaken by her hus- 
band; but, after a trial of 24 days, no good 
effects resulted from it, in the way of ex- 
pediting the cure, or arresting the disorder, 
Several strange phenomena, however, oc- 
curred during the experiment, in which 
the husband was equally concerned as the 
patient. The first effects of the Medicine, 
if it can be so called, was to render the 
woman more cheerful; but she soon be- 
came more fretful and peevish thau before, 
and her husband, from being anxious, that 
she should recover, became suddenly the 
reverse, and confessed to the doctor, that 
he had lost the lively desire he had felt for 
her recovery, before he began to magnetise 
her. In short a mutual dislike was pro- 
duced between man and wife, and the hus- 
band was ordered to give up the manipu- 
lation. About a week afterwards, the 
death of the patient was looked for every 
moment; but, at this time, Dr. Nasse ob- 
served a most singular tenaciousness of 


life, for the poor woman appeared as if 


she could not die. At one time pale, and 
almost breathless, she revived at another, 
opened her eyes, looked up, breathed 
strongly, seemed more lively and animated, 
and again sunk. These singular alterna- 
tions were discovered, to depend upon the 
entrance and departure of her hushand; 
and so clearly were they connected, that 
he insisted upon again renewing the mag- 
netical operations. But the doctor, for 
what reason does not appear, would not 
permit this ; but ordered-the husband, the 
next time he left the chamber, to remain 
long enough away, as to allow his wife to 
terminate her sufferings by dying in peace ! 








OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, 

Of this Assassin Chief, so well known 
in the history of the Crusades, some curious 
particulars are given in Marco Polo's Tra- 
vels, which we shall quote, for the enter- 
tainment of our readers, from Mr. Mars- 
den’s recent translation of this very inter- 
esting, and, in many respects, authentic 
narrative. 

He was named Alo-eddin, and his re- 


ligion was that of Mahomet. In a beauti- 
ful valley, inclosed between two lofty 
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mountains, he had formed a luxurious gar- 
den, stored with every delicious fruit and 
every fragrant shrub that could be pro- 
cured. Palaces of various sizes and forms 
were erected in different parts of the 
grounds, ornamented with works in gold, 
with paintings, and with furniture of rich 
silks. By means of small conduits con- 
trived in these buildings, streams of wine, 
milk, honey, and some of pure water were 
seen to flow in every direction. The in- 


habitants of these places were elegant and 


beautiful damsels, accomplished in the arts 
of singing, playing upon all sorts of musical 
instruments, dancing, aud especially those 
of dalliance and amorous allurement. 
Clothed in rich dresses they were seen con- 
tinually sporting and amusing themselves 
in the garden and pavilions ; their female 
guardians being confined within doors, 
and never suffered to appear. The object 
which the chief had in view in forming a 
garden of this fascinating kind, was this: 
that Mahomet having promised to those 
who should obey his will the enjoyments 
of paradise, where every species of sensual 
gratification should be found, in the society 
of beautiful nymphs, he was desirous of 
its being understood by his followers, that 
he was also a prophet and the compeer of 
Mahomet, and had the power of admitting 
to paradise such as he should choose or 
favour. ‘That none without his licence 
might find their way into this delicious 
valley, he caused a strong and inexpugra- 
ble castle to be erected at the opening of 
it; through which the entry was by a 
secret passage. At his court, likewise, 
this chief entertained a number of youths, 
from the age of twelve to twenty years, 
selected from the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding mountains, who shewed a dispo- 
sition for martial exercises, and appeared 
to possess the quality of daring courage. 
Tothem he was in the daily practice of 
discoursing on the subject of the paradise 
announced by the prophet, and of his own 
power of granting admission; and at 
certain times he caused draughts of a so- 
porific nature to be administered to ten or 
a dozen of the youths ; and when half dead 
with sleep, he had them conveyed to the 
several apartments of the palaces in the 
garden. Upon awakening from this state 
of lethargy, their senses were struck with 
all the delightful objects that have been 
described, and each perceived himself sur- 
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rounded by lovely damsels, singing, play 
ing, and attracting his regards by the most 
fascinating caresses; serving him also with 
delicate viands and exquisite wines; until 
intoxicated with excess of enjoyment, 
amidst actual rivulets of milk and wine, he 
believed himseif assuredly in paradise, and 
felt an unwillingness to relinquish its de- 
lights. When four or five days had thus 
been passed, they were thrown once more 
into a state of somnolency, and carried out 
of the garden, Upon their being titro- 
duced to his presence, and questioned by 
him as to where they had been; their 
answer was, “in paradise, through the 
favour of your highness :” and then before 
the whole court, who listened to them 
with eager curiosity and astonishment, 
they gave a circumstantial account of the 
scenes to which they had been witnesses, 
The chief thereupon addressing them, said: 
“we have the assurances of our Prophet 
that he who defends his lord shall inherit 
paradise, and if you shew yourselves de- 
voted to the obedience of my orders, that 
happy lot awaits you.” Auimated to en- 
thusiasm by words of this nature, all 
deemed themselves happy to receive the 
commands of their master, and were for- 
ward to die in his service. 











Poetry. 


LINES, 

Written on seeing a Model in the possession of 
J. Britton, Esq. from the Monumental 
Bust of Shakspeare, 

IN STRATFORD CHURCH. 

By H. Neele. 

HIS was the master spirit ;—at his spells 

The heart gave up its secrets; like the mount 

Of Horeb, smitten by the Prophet’s rod; 

Its hidden springs gushed forth. Time, that 
grey rock 

On whose bleak sides the fame of meaner bards 

Is dashed to ruin, was the pedestal 

On which his Genius rose; and, rooted there, 

Stands like a mighty statue reared so high 

Above the clouds, and changes of the world, 

That Heaven's unshorn and unimpeded beams 


Have round its awful brows a glory shed 


Jmmortal asthe own, Like those fair birds 

OF glittering plumage whose heayeu-pointing 
pinrons 

Beam hght on that dim world they leave be 
hind, 

And while they sparn, adorn it (*) 5 so 

His * dainty spirit,’ while it soared above 

Thisduil, gross compound, scattered as it few 


Treasures of hight and loveliness. 


ceo eee eo oe eo oo 6 And these 

Were “gentle SHAKSPEARE’s” features; this 
the eye 

Whence Earth's least earthly mind looked 
out, and flashed 

Amazement on the nations; this the brow 

Where lofty thought inajestically brooded, 

Seated as on a throne; and these the lips 

That warbled music stolen from heaven's 
own choir 

When Seraph-harps rang sweetest. But I 
tempt 

\ theme too high, and mount hike Icarus, 

On wiugs that melt before the blaze they 
worship, 

Alas! my hand is weak, my lyre is wili! 

Else should the eye,whose wondering g ze is 
fixed 

Upon this breathing bust, awaken strains 

Lofty as those the glance of Pharbus struck 

Frum Memnon’s ruined statue: the rapt soul 

Should breathe in numbers, and iu dulcet notes 


** Discourse most eloquevt music ” 





THE ROSE. 
[ From Metastasio | 

O lovely rose, whose dewy leatlets blowing, 

Are tended by the genial breath of morn, 

And o’er whose breast, the early breezes burne, 
Have left in crimson hue thy garments glowing. 
The same kind hand that watches now thy 

growing, 

Shall lead thee soon a purer scene t’ adorn, 
Where freed for ever from the galling thorn, 
Thoul’t bloom—alone thy fairer features showing, 


* In some parts of America, it is said, there are 
birds which, when oo the wing, and at night, emit so 
sarprising a brightness, that it is no mean snbstitule 
for the light of day. Among the whimsical specula- 
tions of Fontenelle, is one, that in the Planet, Mars, 
the want of a Moon may be compensated by a mguiti- 
plicity of these luminous zronauts. 
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Secure in loveliness that never dies—_ 
Nor snow,nor hail, nor warring winds are there, 
Nor changing seasons, nor inclement skies ; 
But blooming safe beneath a kinder care, 
Thou shalt in calm serenity arise, 
For ever fragraut, and for ever fair. 
EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
Innocens et perbeatus 
More florum decidi ; 


Nil, Viator, fle sepultum 


Flente sum beatior. 


Translated. 


While innocent and therefore blest 
Like dying tlowers I sank to rest ; 
‘Then weep not, for in peace I sleep 


And happier ain than you that weep ! 


SATIRES IN INDIA. 
(Concluded from p, 275.) 


ViRGINIA sees a spark in ev’ry swain, 
Sighs oft for Marriage, and may sigh in vain ; 
The hated name of Miss—would still remove, 
Aud throws dear looks in languishment of love ! 
And yet when first the damsel’s charms appear’d, 
To what a height her Marriage-views were rear'd, 
’I'was then, tidced—* the wonder of her life, 
‘ flow paltry Subalterns could keep a wife! 
‘ It seem’d quite strange, that foolish girls could 

bend 

‘ Their thoughts so vilely low,—and condescend 
‘To marry, where perhaps a Palankeen, 
‘Or Buggy at the best, might chance be seen. 
Nhese thoughts of Grandeur lasted for a year : 
No suitor came—no husband would appear, 
And now alas! when year en year creeps by, 
And still VirGinia breathes th’ unechoed sigh, 
Fain would the Fair her former views forget, 


And condescend to—catch at a Cadet! 


Precepence is Supersa’s dear delight, 
Her busy thought by day—her dicam by night; 
But see Superba plung’d iu saddest tears ! 
ls fair Superba ill ?—nay cease your fears ; 
The Lady only weeps, and sobs to see, 
Honorta married toarich C. B ; 
And,—death to think !—dire incident of woe ! 
‘ That thing Honoria! takes precedence now!’ 
Senessae—still as blooming damsel gay, 
Intent to catch each Fashion of the day, 








Has scarce a thought, beyond some newer dress, 
Or varied robe her dear lov’d form to bless: 
How happy fly her busy morning-hours, 

At Smith'’s—Balmanno's—William’s fairy bowers, 
Each Europe-letter that arrives, displays 

Some novel Fashion’s pattern, and its praise : 
No matter then—the season, be it hot, 

The mode, unsuiting to our sultry spot, 

Still in that dress, she decks her fainting frame ! 
French hats and Brussels nuw her fancy claim. 


And now young Beauty’s style attracts her care; 
Its sylphid dress, that floats upon the air ; 

Its arms of snowy white, to view display’d, 

Its shape in Houris’ loveliness betray’d ; 
Senessa sees—and thinks her form might prove, 
Alike the semblance of aerial love ! 

She gives to view her long and shrivell’d arms, 
Her straiten'd robe each gazer’s eye alarms ; 
And when thus diazen’d forth, to woo the sight, 
What is Senessa then ? a worse than fright ! 


Ontvta is so delicate, her sigh 
Betrays the helplessness of infancy ; 
So lifeless, and alas! her nerves so weak, 
She scarcely can respire! to hear her speak, 
You'd think it is the whisper of some breeze 
Wooing the trembling foliage of the trees ; 
‘The punkah is too much,—then heat o’erpowers. 
‘Oh vile vile hookah! pest of social hours !’ 
How languishing she looks : can such a form 
Withstand the least rough shock of earthly 

storm ? 

And yet Olivia hath a babe each year,— 
tach day, unseen—a bottle of strong beer ! 


Merissa too is mild ; ‘mid circling friends, 
The softest languor ev'ry look attends ; 
No angry glance e’er glistens from her eye ; 
No inward passions can her words imply. 
One fatal day, she dream’d no step was near, 
No guest at hand, to lend a list’ning ear. 
Ah me! she gave a loose to angry tongue 
A wild alarum in her chamber rung ! 
Her Ayah she chided, scolded, beat, abused, 
And frantic ire her angel-face suffused. 
Good heav'ns!—what language! if Metissa 
guess’d 
One half the meaning, her abuse express’d 
She'd never dare an Eastern term again ; 
But shrink in shame, and consciousness of pain ! 


Laura is lovely, as the breathing morn, 
While yet the sun’s young tints the East adorn, 
Image of sweetest delicacy’s flower, 
Atev’ry period=save the Tiffin-hour ; 
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And why not then 2nay prythee, cease to ask 
For how unpleasing is the poet’s task, 

To paint, at such an hour, a pouting lip, 

Where late the fancy seem’d but Love to sip, 
Now, all besmear'd with Curry—hideous fright! 
We turn disgusted from th’ unseemly sight. 


Where is the eye, so blind to ev'ry charm, 
That bath not gaz’d on ARAMANTHA’s arm? 
Who hath not said ?—‘May such an arm as this 
‘Wreathe round my form, insome lone hour of 

bliss!’ 
—And yet that charm can lose its power to please, 
Its fairness vanish,—and its beauty cease, 
When, half dismay’d, within her grasp, we sce 
The Hookah’s monstrous suake held fearlessly. 
That Type of eastern Luxury’s excess,— 
Emblem of aught, but female Loveliness. 


When proud Cecriia condescends to play, 
What seraph sounds allure the soul away : 
How sweet, to catch the magic of her song, 
While o'er her seat, the breathless Jistners throng! 
But then alas! how sad to view the maid, 
In all the consciousness of Pride arrayed 
Which, ’mid its affectation, seems to say, 
* Thus for applause, my sanction'd due, I play.’ 
Unwise Crecii1a Jearn the better part—— 
To please the Ear, and yet secure the Heart. 
Would you for ever charm the fleeting hour, 
Prove but the wish to please, nor boast the 

power.] 

Ah me !—if women knew their faultless worth ; 
When modest grace can draw each beauty forth; 
When unaffected softness seems to bless, 
And brightens still the charm of loveliness : 
When Pride repels not, and no lure betrays ; 
But unreserve to all its ease conveys! 
Silenc’d were then the Satirist’s complaint ; 
Fled were the faults, that social pleasure taint, 
The heartless Poet,—deaf to Beauty’s sigh, 
Durst not to Woman Character deny ; 
And Bards, too full of heart in ev’ry theme, 


In ev’ry Fair would realise their dream ! 
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Colony on a Spartan Plan. 
The following curious notice is extract- 
ed from a Quebec paper. 
Tuteresting to Thousands !—Colony of 
Brotherly Union. 
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It is in agitation to found a Colony 
upon the ancient Spartan plan, sanctioned 
by Apostolical usage, of living in common, 
and enjoying a community of goods. In 
this establishment, as each will labour for 
all, and all for each, personal properiy 
will be unknown—and all lust of private 
gain, engendered by an imperfect organi- 
zation of Society, will be sacrificed at the 
shrine of public felicity. 

To carry this project into execution, a 
fertile tract of land, consisting of some 
thousands of acres, is on the point of being 
purchased and surveyed. 


Husbandmen and artisans of every sort 
are invited to this Colonization, We ten- 
der the right hand of fellowship, to the 
honest and industrious of every description 
of people, whatever be their religious or 
political faith. 

Want of funds will not furnish a reason 
for excluding any Colonist; and, on the 
other hand, it will be a fundamental law 
of this establishment, that whatever pro- 
perty may be, by adventurers, put into the 
common stock, will be considered asa 
loan, and refunded to them or their assig- 
nees on demand. 





| The Colony will be situated within the 
bounds of Lower Canada, and under the 
protection and: controul of His Majesty's 
Government. 


All persons who are willing to embark 
in this enterprise, are requested to address 
themselves to the Subscribers personally 
or by letter. They will specify their coun- 
try, age, profession, number of children 
(if married) property, &e. 

No letter will be received but from Prin- 
cipals, nor unless post paid.— Every letter 
to bear on its superscription the words, 
‘Colony of Brotherly Union.’ 


As soon as a suflicient number of appli- 
cants shall have enrolled their names, 
votice will be given by public advertise- 
meut to convene and digest a code of 
laws and regalations for the establishment. 

S. CLeverann Biytu, 
St. Constant, Lower Canada, 
Dec, 3. 1818. 

The several Gentlemen who conduct 
the Public Papers printed in these Pro- 
vinces, and the neighbouring States of 
America, are respectfully requested to give 
the above one insertion pro bono publico. 

America: Unitep States. 
Welsh Indians. 


Mr. Owen Williams, a Welshman, re- 
siding near Baltimore, in the United 
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States, has lately given the following ac- 
count of some Welsh Settlers in America, 
in aletter to the Editor of the NewTimes. 

Sin—I am not a little surprised at the 
historical uncertainty expressed concern- 
ing the locality of a Welsh Settlement in 
North America. 

The people in question are as well 
known to the inhabitants of the Western 
Continent, as the Welsh people are to 
the European world. During a residence 
of forty years in different parts of the 
United States, Ihave bad dealings with 
some hundreds of them; and, in the year 
1817,. visited their settlements on the 
Madwga, or, as vulyarly called, the Pa- 
duca River, with one of the natives, a 


brave and intelligent man of the name of 


Austin Nerthog. These Indians, com- 
posed of two tribes, the Bridonee and the 
Madogce Indians, have their settlements 
on two promontories, called Kernan in 
latitude about 40 degrees north, and about 
80 degrees longitude west. They are 
gencrally a tall and powerful people, of 
fair complexion, and of amiable manners; 
they have the use of letters, and are in 
possession of numerous manascripts re- 
specting their ancestors of this island, 
whom they call Brydon. 

‘The language they speak is Welsh, 
much purer than that of the principality 
of Wales, as it is free from anglicisms : 
their religion is Christianity, deeply blen- 
ded with Druidism : and their almost un- 
varied amusement consist of music and 
versilication. 

Ou my first acquaintance with these 
tricudly people, which was above 30 years 
ago, [ could hardly believe the individuals 
I conversed with, on account of these 
settlers having taken up a position so dis- 
tant from the ceast; to this they gave me 
the following auswer, and which turus 
out to be the fact, that they first settled on 
the eastern coast at Liechein, now Lex- 
ington, and at other stations, and alter- 
wards retired to their present settlements 
when the country became disturbed by a 
succession of invaders from the old world, 

I trust, Sir, you will excuse the short- 
ness and imperfection of this letter, as I 
ana plain man of business, aud rather 
hurried, having to sail for Aimcrica to- 
morrow. I must beg leave to add, that 
should any of my fellow-countrymen be 
inclined to visit the Welsh settlers at Ker- 
nan, it will give me great pleasure to assist 
them with every minute direction, if they 
will give a call on your obliged Servant as 
undersigned. 

Mur merchant (a Native of Cardiganshire, 
S. Wales.) Fell’s-point, near Baltimore, 
United States. 

London, Feb, 21, 1819. 





AUSTRIA, 
Works af Art not to be Exported. 


The exportation of paintings, statues, 
antiques, collections of coins and prints, 
rare manuscripts, first editions, and in 
general all articles of literature or the 
arts, which tend to the ornaments of a 
state, is prohibited throughout the whole 
Austrian empire, upon pain of confisca- 
tion, or a fine of double the value, with 
the exception of the works of the living 
artists, 


Seduction.—Justice. 


At atime when the question runs high 
whether or not our penal laws ought tobe 
enforced to their utmost severity, we 
cannot refrain from giving the following 
anecdote of the Emperor of Austria, as 
contained in a recent letter from 
Vienna :—Some days before the Em- 
peror’s departure for Italy, he had an 
opportunity of displaying his love of jus- 
tice, and full determination that the laws 
shall have their free course in all cir- 
cumstances, and whatever may be the 
rank of the individual incurring their 
severity, A great Lord, enamoured of 
2 young person, daughter of a respect- 
able family, though ef ordinary rank, 
seduced her, under a written promise of 
marriage, which he had no intention of 
fulfilling. The unfortunate girl lost her 
reason, and the father applying to her 
infamous seducer for the means of main- 
taining her while in that situation, was 
repulsed with contempt. He then car- 
ried his supplications to the foot of the 
throne, and the Monarch calling the de- 
generate nobleman before him, ordered 
him to take his choice of going to prison, 
and being punished with the utmost 
rigour of the law, or of setUing an annuity 
on his unhappy victim, the principal of 
which to consist of 50,000 florins. The 
next day the annuity was granted. 
FRANCE. 
Paris.— New Prison. 

The French Minister . of - justice 
proposes to build a new prison, exclu- 
sively for the reception of persons, 
charged with offences against the State. 
It is thought unbecoming that they 
should be degraded by confinement in 
the same place with common offenders, 


Colony in Senegal 
France is engaged in establishing a 
colony in Senegal, for the cultivation of 
cotton, indigo, coffee, and sugar. Great 


hopes are entertained of the quantity of 
colonial produce to be derived from it. 
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Arts and Manufactures. 

By the royal audienceZof the :13th of 
February, on this subject, it is directed 
as follows :— 

Article 1, There shall be a public ex- 
hibition of the products of the French 
industry, at periods to be determined 
by the King, and at intervals not exceed- 
ing four years. 


The first exhibition shall take place in | 


1819, and the second in 1821. 


2. The exhibition of 1819 shall take 
place on the 25th of August and following 
days, in the Halls and Galleries of the 
Palace of the Louvre. 


3. All the manufacturers and artisans 
established in France, who wish to con- 
tribute to this exhibition, are required to 
send in their names to the Secretariat- 
general of the Prefectures, and their 
respective deparuments, at the period 
stated by the Minister, Secretary of 
State for the Interior. 


4 Each Prefect shall appoint a jury, | 


consisting of five members, to decide on 
the admission or rejection of the articles 
presented to them. 


5. A central jury, consisting of fifteen 
members, shall oo appointed by the 
Minister, Secretary of State for the 
Interior, to judge the products of indus- 
try. This jury shall point out the manu- 
factures who may deserve either prizes 
on honourable notice. 

6. The prizes are to consist of gold. 
silver, or bronze medals, according to 
the degrees of merit. 


7. Aspecimen of each of the products 
mentioned by the juries, must be de- 
— at the Conservatory of Arts and 

anufactures, with a particular inscrip- 


tion, indicating the name of the manufac- | 


turer or artisan by whom it has been sent, 


Inpres: East. 
Females Raffed for. 


The following infamous advertisement 


appeared in Grunway’s Daily Advertiver, | 
printed in Calcutta, ou the 6th Sept. | 
1818 :— “ Be it known, that six fair and | 
pretty young ladies, with two »weet and | 


engaging children, lately imported from 
Europe, having the roses of health 
bey a their cheeks, and joy = 

ling in their eyes, possessing amiable 
temmene, and highly seosaaphinhid, whom 
the most indifferent cannot behold 
without expressions of rapture, are to be 


raffled for next door to the British Gal 


lery. Scheme, twelve tickets, at twelve 
rupees each. The highest of three 
throws, doubtless, takes the most fasci- 
nating, &c.” 
ITaLy. 
Pompeu, —Liscoveries. 

The workmen employed in making 
researches among the ruins of this cele- 
brated city, have lately diseovered a 
bronze vase encrusted with silver, the 
size and form of which place it in the 
| first rank of all the articles ef this 

description which formso so interesting a 
| part of the Bourbon Museum; and also 
a bronse statue of Apollo, of adinirable 
| workmanship, which is indisputably the 
| finest in the gallery. It would be, im- 
| possible to describe the beauty of the 
| form and the life of this figure, which is 
| of the size of nature, and represents the 
| god sacrificing with his avenging arrow 


| the family of Niobe. 
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| Tue Kine. 
| 
| WINDSOR CASTLE, MARCH 6, 1819, 
His Majesty has been generally cheer- 
foo throughout the last Month, but 
without any abatement of his disorder. 
| His Majesty’s bodily health continues 
| good, 
British Army. 
| _ An official return of the strength of the 
| British army on the 25th of January, 
| 1812, laid before the House of Com- 
| mons, states the general total at 109,810 
non-commissioned officers and privates, 
and 9,852 officers; of which amount 
there are serving in Great Britain 15,248, 
exclusive of 5,516 Foot Guards; Ireland 
18,923 ; East Indies 18,281; troop- 
| horses 11,276. 


Navy Estimates. 

These amount to 2,148,526/. 12s. 7d, 
Estimates have also been printed of the 
| charge that may be necessary for the 
building and repairing of ships of war and 
other works, together with the sums that 
will be wanted for the Transport service, 
and by the Victualling Board, for the 
cost of provisions for the use of the army 
on board transports, and in garrisons 
abroad : 
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For the total charge for the 
shi $ is eoeeee eosere osccee £ 1,145,430 

or the improvements in 
the yards++  reccccecccccese 486,198 
For army provisions ---+--- 419,819 

For the Transport depart- 
ment ee eeeeeoeesrrervesese 284,321 


2,385,268 
To which add the Navy 
Estimates +-+++++++ escoee 2,335,268 


Total.-.++--+ £4,483 ,724 

Of the sum destined for the navy, the 

estimate of the half-pay, superannuations 

and pensions, &c. amounts to no less than 

1,195,692? 18s. 9d. The civil superan- 

nuations and pensions amount to 
100,6941, 6s. 4d. 


Gold Coin issued from the Mint. 


The aggregate amount of gold coin 
issued from the Mint, in the course of 
the year 1818, was, in sovereigns, 
2,847;2301. 7s. Gd. In half sovereigns, 
515,143/, 2s.6d. Amount of silver coin 
issued from the Mint in ditto, total 
aggregate, 576,189/. 


Game Laws. 


By a Return, made to Parliament, of 
the number of persons in custody, in | 
England and Wales, for offences against | 
the Game Laws, it appears that on the 
26th of January last, in 75 prisons there | 
were then in custody for such offences | 
522; of whom 99 had been committed 
under the Act 27 Geo [El. Cap. 90: of | 
the latter number the sentence of trans- | 
portation for 7 years was passed upon 9: | 
of imprisonment for 2 years upon 20; ) 
for 18 months, on 6; for 1 year, on 22; | 
for6 months, on 12; for $ months, 5; 
for 2 months, 2: and there remain for 
trial, 23. 


Prisoners sent to the Hulks, in 1818. | 


On the Ist of January, 1818, there were | 
2132 on board all the ships ; since which | 
period there have been received 3044; | 
2187 have been transported ; 434 dis- | 
charged by pardon or otherwise ; five | 
escaped; 57 have died; and 2493 re- 
mained in the hulks on the Ist of January 
instant.” These statements are borne 
out by the reports of the Chaplains, 
The Report states, that the expense of 
the hulk establishment, from the 1st of 
July, 1818, to the ist of January, 1819, 
including the fitting out of the Batavia 
as an hospital ship, was 38,4711. and the 
total amount of the earnings of the five 
ships for the same period was 19,690/. 
ox. 1x. No. 55, 
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British Herring Fishery. 
The Report of the Commissioners for 
the Herring Fishery, of their proceedings 
| for the year ending Sth of April, 1818, 
has been printed by order of the House 
of Commons. It concludes with stating, 
“ the Commissioners think it is apparent 
| that the character of the British Fishery 
is rising both at home and abroad; for 
while the quantity of herrings cured 
gutted is annually increasing, the quan- 
tity cured ungutted is every year dimi- 
| nishing, and that the demand has kept 
hee with the quantity they gut. They 
| have also to mention, that while the ex- 
| portation to the Continent of Europe 
| has neon equalled that of the preceding 
year, and the exportation to [reland an 
the West Indies has increased, a new 
market has opened in the West Indies, 
to which different shipments of herrings 
have been made both from Greenock 
and Londen; from the former with great 
| success, but the result of the latter is not 
| yet known, and they teust-that India will 
| soon become a permanent and valuable 
market for the consumption of British 
herrings.” 


Wheat, Beans, 5c. Imported. 


The quantity of wheat imported from 
foreign countries into Ireland, in the year 
ending the 5th of January, 1818, was 
17,887 barrels; ditto, in the year ending 
the 5th of January, 1819, 14,6474 barrels. 
Of barley, in the former period, 120 
barrels, ditto, in the latter, 1098 bar- 
rels. Of oats, in the former period, 
8808 barrels ; ditto, in the latter period, 
952 barrels. Of beans, in the former 
period, 20 barrels; ditto, in the latter, 2}, 
Of flour, in the former period, 11,552 
cwt.; ditto, in the latter, 1057 cwt. 


The Rev. Samuel Lee. 


It is with much pleasure we record the 
promotion of this learned man to the 
Arabic Professorship of Cambridge. 
Some account of him will be found in 
our last volume, page 1513, 

At a congregation held on the 10th of 
March last, the Rev. Samuel Lee, of 
Queen’s college, was admitted Master 
of Arts by royal mandate, and was after- 
wards eleeted Professor of Arabic, on the 
resignation ofthe Rev. John Palmer, B,D. 
of St. John’s College. 

Flying Hobby-Horses, 

A substitute for walking has been 
already seen in this country. It has, 
however, been entirely surpassed by an 
: who has made a sort of Pegasus 
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of the hovby horse, if we may bel {lime kiln, they discovered a large collec- 


the foreign papers, one of which says:— 
“A Mr. Brianza, at Milan, has invented 
a new travelling machine, which is said 
to be far superior to that of Baron Drais, 
and with which the traveller may go 
backwards or forwards. In the front of 
this vehicle, the Milan papers say, there 
is a winged horse, by the wing of which 


the distance, which is three miles, is per- 
formed in 15 minutes. A Military Gen- 
tleman has made a bet to go to London 
by the side of the coach.—The crowded 


state of the metropolis does not adimit of 


this novel exercise, and it has been put 
down by the Magistrates of Police, but 
it contributes to the amusement of the 
passengers in the streets, in the shape of 


caricatures in the print-shops 


! 


Patent Safc-Coa 


Mr. Hl. Matthews, of Gri tton-place, 
Bethnal-green, has invenied a 
coech upon a new principle, which ov 
its origin to the numerous 
o much afflict the public, and 1 


eminently calculated to allay future ap- 
prehensions. its structure is light and 
elegant, and dissimilar to the usual forms 


as it admits weiter passengers nor parce 


on the roof: the seats are about 6 feet 6 | 
inches from the ground, and the luggag 

is under lock, secured troin loss, and im 
pervious to wet, placed at about 3 feet 6 


siches, (instead of 8 feet 9 inches,) thu 
lowering the centre of gravity between 2 
and 3 feet, It is IMposs! for it to lose 
its balance, being broader than the com- 
mon coach, and allows more room fo1 
j assengers. S| he wheels (nearly the size 
of the mails) are fastened on with a lock 
aud key, putting to rest all apprehension 
of their “ flying off?’ ‘To prevent un- 
comfortable intermixture of different 
classes of persons, now prevalent on the 
outside of stage coaches, the front seats 
are devoted to those who choose to pay a 
halfpenny per mile more. ‘The inside 
passengers, only four, sit as in arm chairs, 
without incommoding each other; and 
beiter views of the country are obtained 
than from a post-chaise, it being higher, 
and with more windows. 








Roman Coins Found. 


Last summer, as sume workmen were 
employed at Vaynol, near Bangor, in 
removing some rubbish contiguous to a 





tion of Roman silver medals, and a pair 
of small antique brazen spurs, about two 
feet below the surface, by the side of a 
round grit stone. ‘Vhey are in a high 
state of preservation, and appear to have 
formed part of a collection, as they are of 
various dates. ‘ihe ancient name of 
this part of the parish as appears from an 
old extant book of the See of Bangor, of 
the date of 1286, was Varchwel, a name 
which seems to desinate its proximity 
a military station, and it is not improbable 
but that Vaynol was formerly a Roman 
villa, situated as it is, near the Roman 
Prajectus over the Menai. ihe numbet 
found was 75; and the historical period 
which they serve to illustrate, embraces 
an interval of 22 years, reckoning from 
the commencement of the reign of Ves- 
pasian to the death of Commodus, | Of 
these there are 9 of the emperor Vespa- 
in, Gof Vitus Vespasiau, 3 of Domitan, 
ne of which records the celebration of 
the Ludi Seculares, A. D. 84,)3 of Nerva, 
1G of Trajan, 10 of Hadrian, 1 of the 


? 
Hinpress Sabina, his wife, 8 of Antoninus 
us, 7 of the Empress Faustina, 6 of 


M > Aurelius Antonius, 1 of Commodus, 
ind which cannot be asceriained. ‘Thi 
poor workman, who first made the disco- 
very, was liberally rewarded for his 
iOhesty in communicating the same to 


iif 


tne proprietor, T. A ith, Esq. in 
whose possession this classic treasure 
reimnains, 
( ie S@von Coin. 
Hy | ration o dic ing for coal n 
1 _ , F 


orth Bastion of thie fort at Ayr, 
constructed in 1654-5, by Cromwell, was 
found lately a gold coin, of nearly the 
size of half-a-crown, in good preserva- 
tion, with the exception of being a little 
corroded on the edge, so as to render it 
very dillicult to decipber the inscription 
round it. On the obverse is the figure 
of an angel, armed with a spear, the 
point of which is thrust into the mouth of 
a dragon, the other end being ornament- 
ed with the figure of a cross, the inscrip- 
tion, RICARD, DEI. GRA. REX. ANGL. & 
FRANC. On the reverse is the figure of 
a ship on the sea, having in the centre of 
ita shield with the arms of France and 
England quartered, From this shield is 
elevated a cross, the letter x on one side, 
and a rose on the other; the legend per 
CRUCE, TUA. SALVA NOS. xPc. (or xPr, 
instead of xpc.) REDEMP. which may, 
perhaps, be read thus: Per crucem tuam 
salve Nos Christe Redemptor, ‘The legend 
on both sides is inthe Saxon character. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY 


Cuap. IL. Windsor Establish ment—Pri- 
sons—Children in Cotton Factories.<— 


HOUSE GF COMMONS, 


Feb. 22.—The house resolved itself 


into a Committee to consider the report of 
the Committee on the Windsor establish- 
ment. 

Lord Castlereagh began by observing, 
that instead of moving to bring in a bill to 
alter the several acts on the subject, he 
thought that by moving a certain num- 
ber of resolutions, the Committee would 
have the whole more clearly aad fully in 
their view. Tle was then to move the fol- 
lowing distinct resolutions. — Ist, That 
for the Windsor establishment generally, 
instead of £100,000., £50,000. be ap- 
propriated. 2d. That annuities be given 
to the servants of her late Majesty to the 
amount recommended by the Coimmittee, 
3d. That £10,000. be given tothe Duke 
of York, as to her late Majesty, for the ex- 
pences attending the care of his Majesty's 
person. The 4th resolution was, in effect, 
that the £10,000. was not payable out of 
the privy purse. His Lordship then went 
into an exposition of each resolution, and 
concluded with stating that he had a com- 
munication to make from H.R. H. the 
Duke of York. Nothing could hurt his 
Royal Highness’s feelings so much as to 
have his name connected with a money- 
vote in that house. Nothing but a sense 
of public duty could induce him to endure 
the painful feelings which arose from the 
donation of money to any of the Royal 
Family. But he was authorized by the 
Royal Duke to state, that nothing could 
induce him to accept what he considered 
the sacred private property of his Majesty. 

Mr. Tierney expressed himself satisfied 
on the first and second resolutions, but as 
to the rest he thought the communication 
from the noble Lord at the end of his 
speech, was very ill advised. Mr. 'T. then 
went into a legal view as to the question, 
whether the King’s privy purse was to be 
considered as private property, and con- 
tended, from a review both of the existing 
laws and various authorities which he 
cited, that it ought not io be so considered. 
He concluded, therefore, with moving, as 


an amendment of the original resolution, 
that there should be added, “that the sur- 
plus out of the funds arising to his Majes- 
ty from the Duchy of Lancaster, and the 
£60,009 which was allowed for the privy 
purse, after the payment of the physicians 
and other incidental expences, be applied 
to the payment of the £10,000 to be given 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
as the custos of his Majesty's person.” 

Mr. Tierncy's view of the subject was 
supported by Mr. Banks, Mr. Protheroe, 
Mr. ‘T. Wilson, Ald. Waithman, and Mr. 
Scarlett. Lord Castlereagh’s opinion of 
the private property and unalienable nature 
of the privy purse, was defended by the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, Mr. Peel, 
Mr. Huskisson, and several other gentle- 
men; and the Solicitor General in parti- 
cular stated, that if the House should agree 
to the amendment of the hon. gent. they 
would virtually appeal all the existing 
laws upon the subject. At length the 
question being put on the original motion 
of Lord Castlereagh, the House divided. 


Ayes 281—Noes 186—Majority 93. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Feb. 25.—Lord Sidmouth rose to call 
the attention of the House to the papers 
on the subject of Prisons, which, by com- 
mand of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, he had laid upon the table. Every 
pains had been taken to produce accuracy, 
and from the examination he had given 
them, he did not think there was any 
material deficiency ; if there was, he should 
be happy to have it rectified without de- 
lay; about five-sixths of the returns had 
been received ; and he was happy to say, 
that there had been a diminution of crimes 
during the last year, particularly in Middle- 
sex. Some had conceived the state of the 
prisons as the chief cause of the increase of 
crime, but had they been unexceptionable, 
the pressure of the times must have oc- 
casioned an increase of crime. The state 
of the criminal law, as it respected punish- 
ments, would also demand their Lordship’s 
attention. By some that law was held 
out as a sanguinary code: others had con- 
ceived that lenity in enforcing it wasa 
great cause of the evil under which = the 
country laboured. As to the supposition 
that the execution of the laws had become 
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more sanguinary, it was completely con- 
tradicted by the returps on the table. It 
appeared, from the returns for the county 
of Middlesex and London, which com- 
menced in the year 1749, down to the 
year 1805, that the annual average num- 
ber of capital convictions was 62, and of 
executions 52. From the latter period to 
the present time, the average of convictions 
was 107, and of executions only 19. This 
statement certainly did not exhibit any 
thing like a sanguinary character in the 
execution of the laws. It might indeed be 
a question, whether iu some tustances they 
had not been administered with too much 
leniency. On this part of the question he 
could not help observing, that one meaus 
of remedying the evil of the increase of 
crimes, would be to take care that the 
punishments short of death were strictly 
enforced. He was sorry to say, that in 
consequence of unavoidable circumstances, 
the punishment of transportation had lost 
many of its salutary terrors. ‘The number 
of persons liable to transportation had so 
greatly increased within the last seven 
years, that when they arrived at the place 
of their destination, it was difficult to find 
the means of classifying or properly dis- 
posing of them. In the hulks, however, a 
classification had taken place, religious in- 
struction was administered, and constant 
and regular labour performed. A regu- 
lation had also within these three years 
been adopted, which had proved of the 
greatest advantage, with reference to the 
behaviour of the convicts. It had been 
thought proper to discharge those who 
behaved in an exemplary manner, upon 
certificates to that effect. The instances 
were few in which the persons so recom- 
mended were not pardoned; and he was 
happy to say, that the instances were also 
few in which the persons who had ex- 
perienced that favour were found to return 
to their former situation. His Lordship 
concluded by moving the appointment of 
a Select Committee, to consider the papers 
laid upon the table, relative to the state of 
the prisons and of crimes, and to report 
thereon. 

The Marquis of Lansdown was happy 
to hear the statements of the noble Lord, 
and that the enquiry came to them re- 
commended by so high authority, 

The question being put, was agreed to; 
after which the Committee was appointed, 





and ordered to meet on Saturday next. 
Among the members are—the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Lord President, the Marquis of 
Lansdown, the Earls of Carnarvon, Liver- 
pool, Muigrave, and Fitzwilliam, Lords 
Holland, Grenville, Beauchamp, Sidmouth, 
Auckland, Kenyon, the Bp. of Chester, &c. 

On the motion of Lord Kenyon, the 
petitions from Bolton-le-moor, Stockport, 
Bolington, Holywell, and other places, 
praying for Parliamentary interference to 
regulate the hours of labour for children 
and persons employed in cotton factories, 
were read and entered as read. Some of 
the petitioners prayed that the regulations 
of Sir R. Peel's bill might be adopted. 


Lord Kenyon said,—In rising to-night 
to propose the appoimtanent of the Com- 
mittee, which on a former occasion he had 
postponed, from a consideration of the 
thinness of the House, he was glad to see 
a greater number of noble Lords present 
than had on that occasion attended. The 
question now to be considered was one of 
the greatest importance. No less than 
50,000 individuals were interested in its 
decision in Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood. One-third of these persons were 
below 16 years of age, and consequently 
were unable to do any thing for their 
own protection. The noble Lerd said he 
had made enquiries, since this subject was 
last before the House, into the improve- 
ments which were then said to be taking 
place without legislative interference. It 
had then been stated, that the master spin- 
ners were willing to diminish the hours of 
labour of their own accord. This he-kad 
found was not correct generally. Some 
had indeed reduced the hours of labour at 
Stockport; but others not concurring, the 
former had been obliged to see their object 
defeated. At Bolton the hours had been 
shortened, but in Lancashire not a fourth 
of the factories had made any change, more 
than three-fourths of them working the 
children 14 hours and a-halfa-day. With 
respect to the heat to which these children 
were exposed, the House would judge of 
the injury which it must occasion to their 
health, when he told them, on the report 
of a Magistrate who had particularly ex- 
amined the factories, that it usually ran 
between 76 and 80 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
and sometimes amounted to 85. There 
were only two factories that were excep- 
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tions to this, that of Mr. Hollesworth, a 
member of the other house, and that of 
Macdonnel and Kennel. It would be for 
noble Lords to consider whether such a 
state of things did not call for enquiry and 
regulation. The noble Lord moved, 
therefore, that a Committee be appointed 
to enquire into the state and condition of 
childreu employed in the cotton manufac- 
tories, and to report thereon. 


The Lord Chancellor thought that a 
general law ought to be passed for the re- 
gulation ofall kinds of manufactories where 
children are employed —After some con- 
versation between the Bishop of Chester, 
Earl Grosvenor, Earl Liverpool, the Earl 
of Lauderdale, and Lord Holland, the 
original motion, which after the amend- 
ment was negatived (19 to 8) was carried 
without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Feb, 25.—Lord Castlereagh moved that 
the report of the Committee on the Wind- 
sor establishment be brought up. 


The report was brought up by Mr. 
Brogden, and read. 


The first resolution, allowing £50,000. 
for the establishment, and the second, al- 
lowing .¢ 18,245. for annuities to her late 
Majesty's servants, were severally put, 
and carried, The third resolution, grant- 
ing £10,000. to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, as custos, having been put, 

Mr. Curwen said, he had hoped that on 
this point they would have received a 
disclaimer from his Royal Highness. Such 
a measure, he was convinced, would have 
viven universal satisfaction. Whether the 
message which had been delivered from 
the Royal Duke, on this subject, had been 
intended to influence the house, he would 
not say, but he regretted that his Royal 
Highness should find it more difficult to 
take a sum from the privy purse, than 
from the pockets of the people at large. 
The discussion of this subject was extreme- 
ly painful; but when it was forced on 
them, every other feeling must give place 
to the conviction that they had a sacred 
duty to perform to their country. When 
he saw that his Royal Highness received 
£4,000. a-year as Conmmander-in-chief, 
and that the whole emoluments of that 


office could nof be less than £10,000. a 
year ; that he had from that house a grant 
of £20,000. a-year as Duke of York, and 
that he had various other emoluments to a 
great amount, he could not estimate his 
yearly income at less than £60,000. 
When he saw this, he thought the country, 
even if there were expences attetding the 
office of eustos, had a right to expect some 
little sacrifice on the part of his Royal 
Highness. But what were these expenses, 
about which so much had been said? He 
could see no expenses necessarily, but that 
of posting twice a-week to Windsor; and 
supposing that to amount to £500. or 
even to £1,000. a-year, which he con- 
ceived to be the utmost to which it could 
amount, what sacrifice was that, out of so 
ample an income ? 


Mr. F. Robinson justified the grant on 
the ground of its being accompanied with 
official duties, which duties his Royal 
Highness was now performing even before 
he knew the issue of their debate. 


Mr. Williams proposed to reduce the 
sum to £5,000. per annum; bat Lord 
Carhampton hoped his Royal Highness 
would copy the noble example of the 
Duke of Richelieu, and refuse it altogether. 


The original motion was supported by 
Messrs. Peel, Martin, (of Galway) Cooper, 
J. Gordon, Freemantle, and Canning, the 
latter of whom pathetically alluded to the 
present condition of his Majesty, as deaf 
and blind in addition to other infirmities— 
“a ruin it was true, but a venerable ruin. 
His infirmities were any thing but an ar- 
gument against his rights. He had been 
*scathed by heaven's lightning,’ but the 
blow which blasted had likewise conse- 
crated him.” 


On the other hand, the grant was stre- 
nuously opposed by Messrs. Denham, 
Bernall, Long Wellesley, W. Wynn, Tier- 
ney, Scarlett, Brougham and other menm- 
bers.—On a division, the numbers were— 
For the original resolution . . . 24% 

Against it... 2c eee 137 


Majority ... . 110 


March 1.—Lord Castlereagh in rising 
to call the attention of the house to the state 
of Prisons, observed that he should en- 
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deavour as shortly as possible to open to | 


them the nature and object of his motion. 


The house would see that it would not be | 


confined to the state of gaols alone ; but 
that it was the intention of his Majesty's 
Ministers to take as large a view as pos- 
sible of the other subject ; that his motion 
would lead to the same satisfactory con- 
clusion which others were anxious to ar- 
rive at. 

The view his Lordship took of the sub- 
ject was at all events more comprehensive, 
and it was impossible to look at the present 
state of the gaols without going at large 
into the general question. It would be 
first important to consider, whether it was 
or was not possible to repress and diminish 
crime. The question of crimes and punish- 
ments was unavoidably involved. 


without examining the propriety of dini- 


nishing the more sanguinary laws, the ne- | 


cessity of some change in the system of 
the hulks, the advantages of penitentiaries, 
the plan of transportation, and the course 
of management in prisons; all these branch- 
es must be included, and not to enter upon 


them would be prematurely to pronounce | 


a general sentence of degradation on the 
laws of the country: people out of doors 
would hastily conclude, that the whole 
system was unnecessarily harsh, and a 
false expectation would be raiscd of im- 
practicable lenity. ©The Committee his 
Lordship should propose would in the first 
instance only consist of 21 members, but 
the number might be increased so as to 
facilitate dispatch in every possible way. 
What he was most anxious about was, that 
a broad and comprehensive report should 
be drawn up, upon which the house could 
act with propriety and safety. His Lord- 
ship admitted, that it appeared by the re- 
turns, that within the last 3 or 4 years, 
crime had increased to an alarming extent, 
almost in the proportion of two to one; 
and comparing the commitments of the 
last year with those ten years ago, in some 


classes of crime they were in the ratio of 


nearly three to one, Such a view was in 
some respects appalling; at all events it 
would be most alarming and discouraging, 
if it could not be partially accounted for 


by various circumstances, which led to the 


conclusion, that the augmentation was at- 
tributable to temporary causes. In the first 


No in- | 
vestigation of the kind could be instituted | 


place, the house could not fail to recollect 
that within the last 10 or 20 years, the 
| whole system of the country had undergone 
a great alteration ; the country, as it were, 
had sweiled to an enormous size; the 
large towns had been increased beyond 
calculation. ‘The manufacturing districts 
were more populous, and the inhabitants, 
bemeg thrown together in stagnant masses, 
were of course liable to corruption, Yet, 
looking at the long catalogue of crime 
| upon the table, it was evident that about 
| half the total number of offenders were 
‘found in 5 out of 52 counties—Lancashire, 
Middlesex, Surrey, Warwickshire, and 
Yorkshire; and it was to be accounted 
| for on a comparison of the rapid growth of 
| the manufactures in comparison with the 
agriculture of the country. —The principal 
increase was within the last four years, 
| and in that period also, the population had 
been augmented, not merely by natural 
| causes, but an adventitious amount had 
been throwu back upon it from the army 
and navy; the soldiers, including militia, 
and sailors discharged and cast upon the 
face of the country, could not be stated at 
| less than from 3 to 400,000, and this was 


| an addition of so much to the mass of cri- 
minality and vice connected with tempora- 
|ry causes. It was not merely that these 
men were thrown out of occupations which 
were not manual, but that they were com- 
pelled to seek a livelihood in future, either 
by industry, to which they were not per- 


haps disposed, or by other means to which 
their habits might invite them. This had 
produced an additional ‘pressure, which 
was not diminished by the low rate of 
wages and the resort to crime might, in 
some iustances, be compelled by a sort of 
shame at receiving parish relicf. It was, 
however, to be hoped, that the lapse of 
If would operate a remedy, and 
contribute to the restoration of a more 


time of ti 


wholesome state to the great body of so- 
ciety. In the first place, it gave his 
Lordship sincere pleasure to observe, that 
there was in the country no increased 
principle of moral depravity ; thus, al- 
though offences against property had mul- 
tiplied extensively, offences against human 
nature, if he migit so say, those ofa black- 
er dye, had not augmented. Comparing 
, them with former times, and making due 
allowance for differences in the amount of 























population, a d for the nature and number 


of the difficuilies to be encountered, i 


would appear that oifcuces of a higher 


kind of cuormity were eveu less numerous 
than they liad been: for instance, the niu- 
ber of convictions in cases of murder had 
been fewer last year than perhaps at any 
former period of our history; in killing 
and maiming there had been no increase ; 
the same of bigamy and manslaughter ; 
rapes had not been more numerous last 
year than in the years preceding ; and the 
number of assaults, with a criminal intent, 
were still fewer. Unnatural offences and 
attempts had not been more frequent; so 
that those crimes that peculiarly marked 
moral depravity, had not only not expe- 
rienced a proportionste increase, but, on 
the whole, were actually less than at for 

mer periods. Whe great mass of the 
crowth of erime had been connected with 
the laws relating to property; forgeries, 
frauds, highway robberies, burglaries, and 
larcenies, had all augmented, and had 
given an utidue character to the whole: 
the Jargest augmentation liad been found 
in forgeries ; but there was reason to hop 


that a remedy had been discovered, aud 


would spe edily be applied. 


With respect 
to the amount of convictions for forgery, if 
was observabje, that though more had 
been found guilty in the few last than in 
preceding years, yet the returns 


that the executious within the last 8 or 10 
years had been fewer than in the 8 or 10 
years anicrior. Tie would siate one fac 
which went to prove, that the growth 
crimes was owing to temporary causes, 


viz. that there was no increase of forali 
criminals: what increase there was had 
been confined to that sex, froma portion 
of whom it wes rather to be expected, on 
the cessation of « long war, and the return 
to the arts of peave. The punishment of 
death certainly had increased in frequeney 
in these kingdoms. At the close of th 
year 1805, the number of capital convic- 


tions was 350, and at the termmiation of 


last year 1,250, But this enormous in- 
crease was not without a drawback ; for, 
referring to the commencement of the 
periods to which he had alluded, it ap- 
peared, that in one fifth of the capital cases, 
the law had been suffered to take its course ; 
but in 1817, such had been the practice, 


With one case only mecleven, andi 1315, 
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mie only in twelve The merciful admi- 
uistratiou of the laws at present, very much 
retvenched the number of capital punish- 


inents, The number of persons executed 


> ~ ( 


last year, in Great Britain, was 97; and 
this number had not varied materially 
during fourteen years ; and at that distance 
of time the number of executions in Lon- 
don and Middlesex alone, exceeded thut 
of the whole country besides—Now in 
order to meet and to remedy these evils, 
his Lordship remarked, the Committee 
must put their shoniders to the wheel, and 
deduce the origin and trace the progress 
of those evils, aud devise a remedy. ‘They 
must also consider how a secondary punish 
ment may be found which shall at the sams 
time be consistent with the morality and 
improvement of those who are in prison 
He was sure the house would go alone 
with him observing with what merey 
the laws had been admiuistered during 
the present administration. That mercy 
had much weakened the impression of that 
salutary dread and terror which were in 
tended by the laws tooperate upon offend 
ers. It was for the house to consider 

r this had not become more a colo- 
than one of erimes and 
Ji was an important con- 
that house, whether the 
uy he meant should be released fron: 











country had failed to effect any moral 
improvement. ‘Phe notion of gomg to 
Botany Bay, so far from impressing evi 
tninals with terror, had so completely 
different an effect, that many persons re 

ceived that sentenee rather as av tdi 
gence than a punishment. 





The Noble Lord concluded a most e 


quent and elaborate sj). i willl movin 
that ““a Committee be ap vvitted to en 
quire into the state of 2 ols and othe 


places Gfeoptinement; alia to mBqUire abso 
junto the best means tu be taken tor ther 
improvemeni, aud ihe picveution ol 
crime.” 


Sir Js. Mackintosh rose, not 
the able speech of the Noble Lord, nor to 
anticipate inquiry; but gave notice that 
to-morow (Tuesday) he should move fu 
a select Committee, “to consider th 
operation and nature of the criminal laws 
relative to the capital punishment of 


felony.” 


wo reply lu 





Mr. Lawson thought the subjects of cu 
quiry could not be separated. With re 
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spect to Botany Bay, he had reason to 
believe it had been. in contemplation to 
settle a new colony, on a plan somewhat 
different, and that a survey had been or- 
dered for that purpose. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn chiefly objected to 
the vast extent of inquiry which his Lord- 
ship had marked out. 


Ald. Wood thought it would take 6 or 
7 years to go through the enquiry, and 
wished the evidence taken before former 
Committees might be laid before the pre- 
sent. As tothe army and navy, 60 or 70 
ersons had applied together for passes 
ome, but not one in 100 had been charge- 
able with crime. 


Mr. F. Buxton expressed his satisfae- 
tion with the candid speech of the Noble 
Lord, who misunderstood him in supposing 
that the exclusive cause of crimejwas to be 
found in the state of penal laws and of the 
prisons; but certainly it was ‘most unfor- 
tunate that prisons should be schools for 
crime, which he knew to be the fact. 


The question was then put and carried. 
The following are the leading names on 
the Committee. 


Lord. Castlereagh, Str J. Macintosh, 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Brougham, Mr. V. Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. Bennet, Mr. S. Worthey, Mr. 
F. Buxten, Lord Clive, Mr. Holford, and 
Mr. Wilberforce. 


On the motion of Mr. Bennet, the fol- 
lowing orders were made : that five mem- 
bers do constitute a quorum: thatthe Re- 
ee of the Prison and Police Committees 

e referred to it; and that the Committee 
should have power to move from place to 
place, and to report their observations 
trom time to time. 














POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


Panorama Qfice, March 29, 1819. 


There is nothing more amusing in the 
whole science of Politics, than to con- 
template the change of opinion on the 
cant sayings, and the watchwords, of 
parties formed ina state. At a certain 
moment, while they are, as it were, fresh 
from the mint, the coinage of imagina- 
tion, they are important ; and either won- 
derfully soothing and cheering, or inex- 
rressibly defamatory, and even terrific. 
iven the slightest articles are at some 
times of moment; and the most innocent 
notes of music, or the arrangement of 
them into a tune, become causes of 
heavy offence, not to say of criminal pu- 
nishmeut. We were led into this train 
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of thought, by the circumstance of a Sa- 
voyard girl playing under our window, 
the other evening, on her hurdy-gurdy, 
a variety of old jacobin tunes, and among 
them, the famous air of “ Charley over 
the water.” And yet, how numerous 
soever were her auditors, not one among 
them, except aconclave of Panoramists, 
discovered the disloyalty, and rebel- 
lion ! couched in the air she played. The 
era is gone by; the generation to which 
the distinction applied, no longer exists ; 
and Time has imposed a silence equally 
expressive and instructive. Who now 
distinguishes, as once they were distin- 
guished, the famous appellations of Whig 
and Tory? ‘The families which formerly 
refused each otber’s alliance, have sub- 
sequently been so happily intermingled, 
that it would be difficult to determine 
whether Whig blood, or Tory blood, pre- 
dominates in this or in that; and as to 
pure descent, not blended with its 7 
site, there is scarcely any such thing 
known, to our acutest genealogists. 
All that modern ingenuity ventures to 
impute to such or such a character, whe- 
ther peer or commoner, is, that he is an 
in, or an out; a ministerial man, or an 
oppositionist. There is, moreover, a 
liberality, or at least, a latitude, allowed 
to opinion, even in these terms, for the 
public know well, that on certain ques- 
tions, the opinion of the cabinet is divi- 
ded; and on certain others, the opposi- 
tionists never fail to supply a number of 
speakers on the winkaenal side of the 
debate, and a number of votes, when the 
argument comes to a decision :—and the 
saine vice versa. 


It was a violent stretch of the royal 
prerogative, when, more than a century 
ago, no less than Twelve British peers 
were created in one day, in order to form 
a majority on a bill of some importance 
tothe then minister; but, who now gives 
himself the trouble to enquire, whether 
Lord A, or Lord B. is the representative 
of one of those twelve peers. His coun- 
sel, if he be a man of sense, is equall 
deferred to; and his vote is counted, 
without reluctance, and without observ- 
ation. 


A much more violent stretch of roy- 
al prerogative has, since our last, 
been resorted to, in France; no less 
than Sixry Peers having beew added‘ to 
the upper house, in one mass, by: the 
king; and among them not a few, 
whose namea might have been thought 
of little recommendation to a. legitimate 
monarch, recently settled on his throne. 
The step is singularly bold; and either 
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extremely judicious, or extremely other- 
wise. It appears to have been dictated 
by necessity ; but the necessity itself is 
a legitimate occasion of regret. The 
monarch either felt, or feared, that he 
was reduced to the condition of a pup- 
pet, in the habiliments of royalty, and, 
therefore, he exerted that power most 
vigorously, if not furiously, with 
which the constitution had entrusted him, 
for self-preservation. 


The crisis was brought on by a deter- 
minate oppositiou in the Chamber of 
Peers to the measures of government, 
and this extended to circumstances the 
most trivial, or the most wise. It deci- 
sively marks the displeasure of the king 
with those who think of violating the 
charter; and his resolution to abide b 
that instrament in his administration. ft 
has had no other consequence, and pro- 
will have none, except that of being fol- 
lowed by additional creations; and of 
forming a precedent, which nothing but 
an extreme case should originate, or 
should repsat. 


The Finances of France have lately 
been the subject of an official report ; 
the minister stated the sum required for 
the service of the year at 889,210,000 
Jranes (about £37,500,000.) which he 
thought the existing taxes would sup- 
ply; these he estimated at 


francs 
The Land Tax - = = 363,000,000 
Stamps, &c. - + += = 181,000,000 
Customs = - = = = = 13,000,000 
Indirect Contributions - 174,834,000 
Post Office - - - - = 22,460,000 


Lottery - = - + - = 12,500,000 
Rentes, in the Treasury, ap- 


plicable - - - - - 5,180,000 


SaltDuty - - - = - 5,389,000 
Savings on Pensions and 
alaries = = = = = 11,900,000 


The expences of collecting the duties 
on Stamps and Registry, amount to 
17,000,000 fr. and the interest on the 
National Debt amounts to 232,000,000 
JSrancs, 


The reader will observe the striking 
difference between the produce of some 
of these taxes and that of their represen- 
tatives in Britain. The Customs are lit- 
tle above half a million sterling; the 
British Customs are twenty times as 
much: in revenge our Land Tax was 
never taken at two millions sterling ; 
the French is fifteen times as much. In- 
deed the French minister confesses, that 
this tax bears heavily on some depart- 





ments; and he hopes to regulate it, in 
part, after the present year: it must be 
acknowledged, that nothing can more 
strongly require it. The Salt Duty, 
which formerly was one of the most op- 
pressive duties in France, or, perhaps, in 
the world, now produces a trifle more 
than £200,000. whereas salt in Britain 
figures for nearly amillion and a half. 


Nobody doubts whether the Salt Du” 
ties in Britain be not enormous: they 
amount, in fact, to thirty-five times the 
value of the original article. Either, 
then, the original article is unreasonably 
cheap ; or these accuinulations of duties 
render it unreasonably dear. ‘To this 
consideration must be added, the exces- 
sive rigour of the excise laws on this 
article, as the administration of them, on 
some others, which deter prudent peo- 
ple from following occupations, which 
render them liable to ruinous vexations, 
from unintentional causes. Under the 
old régime, the imposition, the collec- 
tion, and the arbitrary punishments, 
where the salt duties were in question, 
were still worse in France. 


Reports of attempted vexations of the 
Protestants in France, have been again 
in circulation; we hope they have great- 
ly exceedcd the truth ; but, on the whole, 
it seems to be evident, that the improvi- 
dent vehemence of French feelings is not 
snfficiently controuled by cool delibera- 
tion, and self-restraint. Nothing could 
be a greater gratification te democratic 
levellers, than to witness the exuberance 
of what professes to be loyalty, direct 
its powers to the production of scenes, 
which have branded the name of. France 
and Frenchmen, with all the ignominy 
and horror attached to the appellation of 
jacobin :—however, as yet, the king rules 
by the charter. 


Spain is making the most powerful ef- 
forts her means afford, to equip a force 
that may operate effectually against her 
revolted colonies ; she is hiring and buy- 
ing ships from every where. Had this 
effort been made three or four years ago, 
we should have augured more favorably 
of its consequences ; at present they are 
more than formerly precarious. There 
is, however, one thing against the colo- 
nists, which was not before ; for the news 
is but recently arrived,,that Spain has 
ceded the Floridas to the United States. 
The treaty is now laid before the Con- 
gress. 

It is affirmed, that for this cession 
America pays Five Millions of dollars to 
Spain, or rather, to herself:<for it is 
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said, that this sum is mostly to be paid 
among American citizens who have sus- 
tained losses by Spanish depredations. 
The pretence can deceive no one, in the 
least conversant with political negotia- | 
tions; and a few weeks will shew, whe- 
ther the bargain is not considered by the 
Americans themselves, as so much hush- | 
money—whieh the censorious will call a | 
bribeto induce the American govern- | 
ment to discountenance, and to forbear, 

all assistance to the insurgents in Spanish 

America. 


After what has passed in the legislative 
body, in North America, we can believe | 
any thing of the American government. 
Hitherto we have been cautious; be- | 
cause we considered that government as 
disapproving the acts of its agent, a mili- | 
tary commander, taking on himself to 
murder ! under colour of justice, not of 
law—for Jaw he had none—two British 
subjects ; who were not within his juris- 
diction, and were not amenable to his 
authority. Thecommittee to which the 
conduct of General Jackson, in the cases 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister had been 
referred, condemned the general, in une- 
quivocal terms: the Congress has refused 
to acquiesce in this condemnation, by a 
considerable majority. 


And thus we have, from the American 
authorities themselves, a clear cause for 
describing the legislators of that country 
as void of every feeling of humanity, of 
equity, of rectitude, and of sound policy, 
too. For this decision now remains as a 
foul stain on the American character: it 
speaks volumes in condemnation of all 
Yankee pretences to justice and good 
faith, to atti and honesty, to merey 
and liberality. It is the dictate of cow- 
ardiee, sanctioned by the folly of intem- 
perate ambition. It will have conse- 
quences; for, there are not wanting libe- 
ral spirits, and better-informed minds, 
among the American population, who 
will not cease to remonstrate against 
this violation of all order, decency, law, 
and justice. Their voice will be heard ; 
and with these will be united a party, | 
who, foresecing the worst, will vent their 
apprehensions in Scripture language,— 
“Come out of her my people ; that ye 
be not partakers of her plagues.” ‘The | 
least effect this perversion of national 
character ought to have on our country- 


men is, a resolution to avoid a country | 


so debased, so. degraded, in the eyes of 
justice and reason. 


Again we return to that country, 


| offence against the constitution. ‘I 


which, with all its imperfections, and 
they are many, is the object of our vene- 
ration and choicc. We have little new 
to report since our last. A new parlia- 
ment always brings to Jight some foul 
‘he 
people themselves are to blame: the 
want of integrity among individuals, is 
aleading cause of all public sufferings. 
National virtue, like national wealth, is 
the result of the virtue of individuals, 
combined into one aggregate. 

Those who affect to see more deeply 
than others into political manceuvres, in- 
sist, that the allowance of £10,000, per 
Ann. to an illustrious personage, as custes 
of the sovereign, is a swindling transac- 
tion; for, say they, any other son would 
—_—__,,_ But, it should be remeinber- 
ed, that the custos of his majesty’s per 
son, is appointed by the nation; is, in 
fact, the nation’s deputy, to do that which 
the nation cennet do, in person, It is 
notas ason, but as a public person, as 
a person amenable to his constituents, 
the natlon, for his conduct, as the¢r agent, 
their representative, that the D. of Y. is 
appointed. Itis, therefore, more analo- 
gous to the spirit of the constitution, that 
he should receive a stipend from the no- 


|tion. While the nation gives, and the 


custos receives, the principle of responsi- 
bility is acknowledged, It is not, the 
custody of a private individual that is in 
qnestion, the laws in being are sufficient 
for that; but here is a new office creat- 
ed by a new law, and demanding new 
provisions ; otherwise the nation might 
lose allinterest in its sovereign. 

We have hinted at the various petition” 
addressed to the -egislature, desiring re- 
vision of various branches of the law: 
they are all of great importance. Our 
well-being depends on thein, or their con. 
nections. Before long, much ot the bu- 
siness in parliament will be so far ad 
vanced, as to allow of conjecture as to 
the form it may assume; at present, ex- 
tensive observations would be prema- 
ture. 

The general state of Europe is tran- 
quillity. We see little to disturb the 
peace. Long may it so continue. May 
commerce flourish ; as every state is du- 
ing its utmost to accomplish ; and may 
knowledge overspread the face of the 
world, introductory to the light of truth, 
as the dawn of Aurora gradually bright- 
ens into the full eilulgence of the sove- 


i reign of day. 
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Commercial Chronicle. 
Extracts fron Commercial Letters, 
received from various parts. 


AMERICA. 


Commercial Chronicle. 





Charleston, January 29, 1819. 
“ Upland Cotton which fast month | 
declined to 24 a 25 cents, advanced again, | 
contrary to general opinion, aud notwith- | 
standing the scarcity of money, to 26a 27 | 
cents, and is now at 25 a 26 for first | 
quality. Sea Island 50 a 53: demand | 
slack. Rice 51 to 53. Dollars per 100Ib. 
Business in general in a very languid 


” 


state. 


STATE OF TRADE, 


Lloyd's Coffee- House, March 20, 1819. 


We should be very glad, undoubtedly, 
to remove every trace of that gloom, 
which our last Report was but too well 
adapted to produce in the mind of the 
reader; but, as yet, we must not indulge 
ourselves in that pleasure. We then 
hinted at expected disasters in the mer- 


| cantile world; and events have corres- 


ponded to the hint, with a painful 
accuracy. 


Symptoms too decisive to be mistaken, 
are described by the discerning, which 
indicate the continuance of commercial 
uncertainties. Not afew of the most con- 
siderable houses have been talked of: 
which is seldom without some cause, 
though not always with sufficient cause 


| for what the too easily persuaded take on 


BeLGium. 
Antwerp. March 9, 1819. 


“« Yesterday 1600 Bags fine Brazil 
Coffee were sold, at 143: except this 


parcel very trifling sales have taken place. | 


Sugar is still on the decline. Cotton 
unsaleable at 
Georgia 33 a 35. 
Discount 6 per cent. per annum. 


Russia. 
St. Petersburgh, Feb. 11-23, 1819. 


“ Business very dull; the business at the 
Rostof Fair has been very inconsiderable. 
Sugar has declined, Common Crushed at 
29; on long credit. English Double 
Loaves of good quality have been sold at 
42. Tallow is looking down, Yellow 
Candle has been sold at 162. Clean 
Hemp can be bought on contract at 84: 
money. Exchange 113 a 11}3. Silver 
money 3,71. 

Riga, Feb. 11-23, 1819. 

“The quantities of all descriptions of 
Grain actually contracted for, fall very 
short of those bargained for the same 
time last year: prices have not however 
given way so much as might hare been 
expected. Flax is the only article for 
which there is any demand at the present 
moment. 


| themselves to anticipate. 


There is some- 


| thing unspeakably cruel in propagating, 
| and especially, in magnifying unfounded 
| suspicions: those who can delight in it, 


144 to 15 for Bengal. | 
Pepper unsaleable. | 








have paid but little attention to the deli- 
cacy of Mercantile credit ; or, at least. 
have but little combined the feelings of 
humanity with their knowledge of the 
world. 


It is nevertheless, true, that some of 
those houses at which rumour pomted, 
have come forward boldly, on late ocea- 
sions; have discounted their own paper, 
and reduced their out-standing acceptances 
to a mere nothing ;—Some also have paid 
their share of the loan without hesitation, 
or in advance: what more could they do? 
That this was a pleasant operation, none 
can suppose; but, when character is in 
question, nothing is felt as an obstacle. 
We should be glad, were we able to say,— 
this example has been generally-univers- 
ally followed: but it would be inconsistent 
with our better knowledge. 


Many, if not most, of these monthly 
Reports, have stated the price of Exchequer 
Bills at a considerable premium; the pre- 
sent is under the necessity of announcing 
that description of public security at a 


discount It is true, the present bills are 


those at ¢wo-pence per day for the hundred 
pounds; whereas, those formerly alluded 
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to, were either three-pence per day, or at 
least two-pence halfpenny. Yet, as these 
two-penny bills have been at a premium, 
their decline to a discount, is a strong in- 
dication of a pressure for money, some- 
where, 


Exchequer bills were a very convenient 
vehicle for obtaining some profit on any 
quantity of cash which a merchant might 
have in his hands, at the time. They 
afforded but a very moderate interest ; 
but then, they were always accounted 
cash; they were convertible into cash, 
at an hour's notice; and they rested on 
the national credit as their basis. They 
were dealt in by all bankers; buying or 
selling, according to circumstances, and to 
the amount of cash in their strong chests. 


The demand for them has decreased ; 
either merchants or bankers, or both, have 


employment for their spare money in | 


another way; and therefore, this way, is 
for the moment, declined. The same 
cause affects the prices of the Funds, gene- 


We shall take this opportunity of register- 
ing the prices eharged by the wholesale 
dealers to the trade. 


Bohea 4s. 8d. to 4s. 10d. 

Good ditto Congou Kind Leaf, 5s. 

Common Congous, 5s. 7d. to 5s. 8d. 
*Good Originals, 5s. 10d. to 6s. 

Very good, 6s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. 

*Fine Blackish Leaf, 6s. 9d. to 6s. 11d. 
Fine Strong ditto, 7s. to 7s. 2d. 
Souchong 7s. 4d. to 7s. 9d. 

| Good ditto, 8s. to 8s. 6d. Fine 9s. 

| Superfine, 9s. 6d. best 10s. 

| Good Caper 7s. 6d. to 8s.—Fine 8s. 6d. 

| Pekoe 9s. 6d. to 9s. 9d. Fine 10s.--Best 11s. 
Good Common Twankay, 5s. 10d. 
Ordinary lower. 

*Fine ditto, 6s. to 6s. 2d, 

Fine Brightish Leaf, do. 6s. 6d. to 6s. LOd. 

*Hyson Kind, 8s. to. 8s. 6d. 

Hyson, 9s. to 9s. 6d. Good do, 10s. 

*Fine ditto, 10s. 3d. to 10s. 6d. 
Superfine do. 11s. Best, 12s. 6d. 
‘Gunpowder, 13s. to 13s. 6d. 

Good ditto, 14s. Best 16s. 
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rally : and though they have stood steadily, | *Good West India Coffee, 2s. 6d. 
for some days past, yet we doubt whether | Ordinary lower. 
any considerable, or rapid, rise, is speedily | Fine ditto, 2s. 8d. to 2s, 10d. 
to be expected. It will berecolleeted, that | Bourbon ditto, 3s. to 3s, 3d. 
they have not offered legal interest for | Good Turkey ditto, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. 
money invested in them, for a long time | Best Ditto, 4s. 
past. | Sir Hans Sloane's Chocolate, 6s. 
| Churchman's Patent Ditto, 6s. 
Bullion is rising m price: New Doub- | Best Plain ditto, 5s. to 5s. 6d. 
loons are, at present, 47. 2s. per oz. and | 
standard sitver is 5s. 6d. per oz. This is| Sugar has been rather flat within this 
not favourable to the interest of trade | little while; it seems, however, by the 
and commerce; the Bank, however, may | steadiness of the holders to expect an im- 
observe, with some degree of satisfaction, provement in briskness; if not also in 
that it is not the consequence of any | price. A few of the speculators who had 
enlarged emission of notes. We have not | stood their chance for a better market, 
yet seen the intended new form of bank | have found themselves under the neces- 
notes, which is to prevent forgery ; report, | sity of accepting a price, a shade under 
however, continues to maintain its hope— the currency of the day ; and possibly, 
perhaps we should rather say—its expec- | this may have some further slight conse- 
tation. | quences; though not, if our conjecture be 
| correct, on the more competent houses. 
The Tea Sale at the India-~-House has | If a brisk demand should come, the rise of 
gone off with passable briskness, but on | price will fully keep pace with it, and 
the whole 3d. or 4d. per Ib. cheaper. will be considerable. 
The lower sorts have principally felt the | 
decline; and the quantity of Congow) The refiners have greatly diminished 
being very considerable, while the | their stocks ; not a few have even wrought 
demand for it has decreased, the reduction’ | themselves out of work ; yet they do net 
has greatly fallen on this sort of Tea. | immediately replace the goods they have 
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sold. But, as their situation is known, it 
is known also, that they find no profit in 
standing still; and of this the market will 
not fail to retain a clear and infallible re- 
collection. The grocers have been pur- 
chasing for the home trade, somewhat 
freely, though not in great quantities ; 
their demands have chiefly had regard to 
the better qualities. In Foreign Sugars 
there is little doing. 


The holders of Coffee have produced a 
sort of suspension in the market, by not 
bringing forward their goods for sale. 
There has scarcely been a public sale for 
these three weeks past; except of such 
articles as were somewhat damaged. The 
enquiry for private sale has been rather 
more free, in consequence ; but, we be- 
lieve, that no variation of prices have been 
effected. There certainly are buyers ; but 
the prices at which they buy, being 
limited, they will only close a bargain 
where they perceive a shade of difference 
in their favour. 


The demand for Cotton has lately de- 
pended pretty much on exportation ; this 
has been lively and extensive. The home 
trade has been stocked sufficiently for some 
time. Very little, therefore, has been 
delivered from the warehouses, for home 
consumption ; butthe bulk has been chiefly 
in bond. We believe, that the Liverpool 
market is mnch in the same state; and 
considerable arrivals being looked for, the 
prices have rather given way. It is ex- 
pected, that, when these vessels reach their 
port, the depression will be still greater ; 
and it must be provided against. 


The abundant supply brought by the 
private trade from India, has proved pre- 
judicial to some of the speculators; and 
the newspapers have taken care to inform 
the public, that an express is gone over 
jand to India, to countermand orders for 
shipping the article to England. This 
publicity has more than ane object in view. 
We formerly suggested our expectation 
that India would prove a formidable rival 
to America in respect to cotton: we pre- 
sume that the suggestion will be justified 
by events at no great distance. 


Weare sorry to learn that some branches 
of this trade have reason to fear a defi- 





ciency of employ for their working hands. 
If we are not misinformed, application has 
been male to government for assistance ; 
and = governmeut replied, by enquiring 
whether the factories had not over-peopled 
the trade 2? Now, reason says, that for pro- 
prietors of works to take unlimited 
numbers of hands into employ, beyond a 
probable demand for their labour, is not a 
simple misfortune, for which the principals 
concerned have any just grounds to expect 
support from the public purse. If the 
men are too many, let them take service 
in other branches. 


There is something, also, to be consi- 
dered, whenever what is involved in 
Fashion comes under our contemplation. 
Fashions will change; but, to call on 
government to support those who suffer 
by the change, is to find plenty of work 
for the ruling powers. Extreme cases, 
only, can justify such interference; ordi- 
nary events—and what events are more 
ordinary than change of Fashion ?—~must 
find resources in their own vicinity. 


The Cotton Trade is not the only to 
which the foregoing hints apply. We 
fear that the Sik Trade has little superior 
caution to boast of. Italian Silks are 
fallen in price 1s. to 2s. per Ib. They 
have been indeed very high; but, at this 
time of the year the demand should not 
slacken, and the price should not fall. 
We shall be glad to find our apprehen- 
sions groundless, 


Tonacco looks forward to an expected 
contract from the French government ; 
and those dealers who are likely to be 
interested in that contract, have lately 
shewn somewhat of alertness to secure 
such parcels as have afforded beneficial 
terms. If they can purchase now to ad- 
vantage, they answer more than one pur- 
pose ; as they relieve the market, and will 
have occasion for a smailer quantity, when 
the moment arrives that they must buy, 
because they must deliver. Foreign 
orders in Town, are very limited as to the 
prices commissioned. 


Hemp has found a rising market for 
some time past; principally owing to a 
limited stock on hand: of course, the 
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holders not only expect the full price, but 
look for something additional. ‘The supply 
will not arrive instantly; and, therefore, 
the prospect is, that those wh» want the 
article, must comply with the ,terms pro- 
posed. 


FLax continues steady ; at prices little 
varied. 


Rem, Branpy, and Ho_tanps.—There 
has been little business done by private 
contract lately; the quantity of Rum 
wanted by the Navy Board (100,000 gal- 
lons) was contracted for yesterday, at a 
fraction under 3s. per gallon; the follow- 
ing are some of the prices at public sale. 


12 to 16 3s. 3d. a 3s. 4d. 
is «20 . . Se. Sd. a 3e. 6d. 
23 * 30 .. Be 8d. « Se. lid. 


The market 
nearly nominal: the depression may be 
stated 2d. to 3d. per gallon in low Rums, 
and 4d. to 6d. on the finer qualities. 


prices were previously 


Brandy has some enquirers ; but, is on 
the whole, little varied. 


GENEVA rather looking downward 


than upward. 


There is some speculation in Rice, 
when it can be taken at a low rate: this 
chiefly refers to East India Rice, of which 
considerable parcels have lately changed 
hands. Tn Carolina Rice, nothing doing. 


The Market is heavy for Spices. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Wheat, 79s. 4d. Rye, 55s. 5d. 
Barley, 59s. 7d. Oats, 33s. 3d. 
Beans, 65s. 5d. Peas, 67s. $a. 








COUNTY OF ESSEX. 


Agricultural Report, March 26, 1819. 


The Wheat Plants still continue very 
luxuriant, and extraordinary as it may 
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appear, it is a real fact, that a Wheat 
Ear has already this spring been taken 
from a field within a mile of the writer 
The latter planted Beans 
aud Peas have been put into the ground 
in excellent order. Many pieces of stub- 
ble and fallowed Oats are already either 
drilled or sown, when the former wrought 
Some of our 
lands intended for spring corn, must, for 
ihe waut of frost this season, work tough, 
and the Barley sowing must be postponed 
for the present on the cold soils, but on 
no impediment has 
and ‘Tares are 
getting forward, which is fortunate, as 
the ‘Turnips are nearly done. The stock 
yards and barns are almost cleared of all 
kinds of grain. 


of this report. 


extremely well for the seed. 


the tender lands 


occurred, Rye grass 





Bankrupts in the order of their dates ; with 


their Atlornies, 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. March 2. 


Trustam, J. King street, Goswell street, car- 
penter, 


BANKRUPTS. 


Beer, W. Plymouth dock, ironmonger, Sols 
Darke and Co, Prince’s street, Bedford 
row, 

Bell, C. F. Castle court, Bethnal green, vic- 
tualler. Sol. Parnell, Church street, Spital- 
fields, 

Crickett, D. Hougham, Kent, timber mer- 
chant, Sol, Stocker, New Boswell court, 
Lincoln’s inn, 

Dobie, A. Liverpool, master mariner. Sol. 
Rowlinson, Liverpool. 

Dyson, B. Doncaster, corn dealer. Sol. 
Lever, Holborn court, Gray’s inna, 

Kent, A. Deptford, baker. Sol. Williams, 

Cursitor street, Chancery lane. 

Miall, M. Portsea, merchant. Sols. Alex- 

ander and Holme, New inn. 

Pinkerton, T. Birchin lane, merchant. Sols, 

Rogers and Son, Manchester Buildings, 

Westminster. 

Vigers, W. R. Austin friars, merchant. Sols. 

Knight and Freeman, Basinghall street. 

Westwood, C. Bristol, merchant, Sol, King. 

Sergeant’s inn. 
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BANKRUPTS, Fcb. 23. 


toniface, C. jun. Chichester, mealman, Sol. 
Hiume, Holborn court, Gray’s inn. 


Cushon, TV. Minories, hat mannfacturer. Sol. 
Maugham, Great St Helens. 

Cox J. and J. Morgan, Gutter lane, glovers. 
Sol. Oldham, Earl street, Blackfriars, 

French, W. Heaton-Norris, Lancashire, cot- 
ton manufacturer. Sols. Lowe & Bower, 
Southampton buildings, Chancery lane. 

Greathead T. and W. Othwaite, Lamb street. 
Sol. ‘| hompson and Oram, Leman street, 
Goodman’s fields. 

Gregson, W, Kingston upon Hull, merchant. 
Sol, Ellis, Chancery lane. 

Harris G. and J. Edmonds, Birmingham, 
japanners. Sols, Alexander and Holme, 
New Inn. 

Hope, T. Blakeley, Lancashire, bleacher. 
Sols. Hurd, Johnson and Chester, Temple. 

Mitchell, T. Cowick, Yorkshire, linen dra- 
per. Sol. Egerton, Gray’s Inn square. 

Parker, J. Totton, Herts, dealer, money- 
serivener, Sols, Young and Hughes, St. 
Mildred’s court, Poultry, 

Peake, S. jun. and J. Rothwell, Halliwell, 
Lancashire, calico printers. Sol, Meddow- 
croft, Gray’s inn. 

Powell, P. Knightsbridge, broker. Sol. 
Pember, Charlotte street, Blacktriars rd. 

Shotter, F. Steyning, Sussex, auctioneer, 
Sol, Palmer and France, Bedford row. 

Smith, T. R. Oxford, linen draper. Sol, 
Stecl, Bucklersbury. 

Street, J. F. Budge row, Stationer, Sols, 
Street and Wolfe, Philpot lane, 


BANKRUPTS, Fvb 20 


Bourne, &, Austin friars, merchant. Sols. 
Kearsey and Spurr, Bishopsgate street, 
within. 

Broady, W. Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, 
mereer, Sols, Fladgate and Neeld, Essex 
street, Strand, 

Clarke, J. Stagbatch, Herefordshire, {far- 
mer, Sol, Jenkins, New fun. 

Cooper, E, Blandford forum, Dorsetshire, 
linen draper, Sol. Dean, Guildford street. 

Dincley, J. Peopleton, Worcestershire, coal 
merchant, Sol. Beck, Devonshire street, 
Queen square. 

Dunderdale, W. T. Manchester, merchant, 
Sol. Hurd, Temple. 

Fox R. W. and W. P. Smith, Plymouth, 
merchants, Sols. Anstice and Wright, 
Inner Temple. 

Garner, W.Poulton-cum-Seacome,Cheshire, 
dealer in coals. Sols, Lowes and Cowburn, 
Temple. 

Green, J. Maddox street, Hanover square, 
coach maker, Sol, Reynolds, Hertford 
strect, Fitzroy square. 





Hardman, J. Manchester, warehouseman. 
Sol. Kay, Manchester. 

Jones, W. Shoreditch, earthenware and chi- 
naman, Sol. Sutcliffe, Earl street, Black- 
friars. 

Kent, J. Stowmarket, Suffolk, beer brewer, 
Sol, Chilton, Chancery lane. 

Neate W. Sweeting’s alley, Cornhill, silver- 
smith. Sols. Rowland and Young, Lin- 
coln’s inn fields, 

Peers J. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. Avison 
and Wheeler, Castle street, Holborn, 

Phillips G. E. Plymouth, sadler. Sols. 
Anstice and Wright Inner Temple. 

Prest W. and J. Woolner, Lawrence Pount- 
ney lane, corn factors, Sols. Druce and 
Son, Billiter square, 

Revett, J. jun. Tolleshunt-Darey, Essex, 
butcher. Sols, Milne and Parry, Tempie. 

Woodhouse J. and M. Mincing lane, West- 
india brokers. Sol. Weston, Fenchurch 
street. 


BANKRUPTS, Feb. 27. 


Adams S. and J. J. Wattleworth, Walsall, 
Staffordshire, factors, Sols. Price and Co. 
Old square, Lincoln’s inn, 

Bailey C. R. H. Swallowfield, Wiltshire, 
dealer, Sols. Fisher & Sudlow, Holborn. 


Barfoot J. Arundel street, Strand, stationer. 
Sols. Paterson & Peile, Old Broad street. 

Bass, J. Woodford, victualler. Sol, Hobler, 
Walbrook. 

Bates J. Stockport, dealer. Sol. Meddow- 
croft, Gray’s inn. 

Churcher J. Bristol, hair preparer. Sol. 
King, Sergeant’s inn, Fleet street. 

Cousins J. Charlton street, Somer’s town, 
cheesemonger. Sol, Rose, East street, 
Red Lion square. 

Fareclough R, Farington, Lancashire, tan- 
ner. Sol, Blakelock, Sergeant’s inn, 

Gray G. Hammersmith, carpenter. Sol. 
Popkin, Dean street, Soho. 

Hall R. S. Bank buildings, merchant, Sols. 
Blunt and Bowman, Broad street build- 
ings. 

Hatton J. Warrington, Lancashire, butcher. 
Sol, Hurd, King’s Bench walk, Temple. 
Heaford T. Stepney, dealer, Sol. Boustield, 

Bouverie street, Fleet street. 

Horner J. W. and J. Brockbottom, Lanca- 
shire, linen manufacturers. Sol, Blake- 
lock, Sergeant’s inn. 

Kidd J. Castle Coomb, Wiltshire, butcher, 
Sol. Dax, Doughty street. 

Leigh S. Strand, bookseller, Sols. Langham 
and Sons, Bartlett’s buildings. 

Lott G. Woodbridge, Suffolk, cornand coal 
merchant, Sol, Hine, Essex court, Temple 


Maidstone, M. J. dealers. Sol. Norton, 
Commercial Chambers, Minories. 

Paul J. Circus, Minories, merchant. Soi, 
Swect, Basinghall street. 

Sayer W. Bristol, corn factor. Svls, Clarke 
and Co, Chancery lane. 
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Stanley B. Woolwich, corn dealer. Sol. 
Chinn, Charles street, City road. 

Stewart R. Liverpool, master mariner, Sols. 
Hurd and Co. King’s Bench walk, Inner 
Temple. 

Thick J. Islington, broker. 
Noble street. 

Woods E. R. Kelvedon, Essex, shopkeeper. 
Sol, Lewis, Clement’s inn. 

Worley J. Liverpool, wine and porter mer- 
chant. Sol. Leigh and Houseman, New 
Bridge street. 


Sol. Beckett, 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, March 6. 


Sansum §. Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, 
clothier. 


BANKRUPTS, 


Blake J. Parson’s Green, Fulham, brewer" 
Sol. Buckle, Size lane. 

Campbell D. B. Harper and A. Baillie, Old 
Jewry, merchants, Sols. Kaye and Co. 
New Bank buildings. 

Carlisle, W. and T. Hodgson, Bolton-le- 
Moors, Laneashire, dealers in cotton yarn, 
Sols. Milne and Parry, Temple. 


Chant J. Walsall, Staffordshire, flour seller. 
Sols. Avison and Wheeler, Castle street, 
Holborn. 

Cheppett E. Walcot, Somersetshire, cabinet 
maker. Sol. Williams, Red Lion square. 


Cole R. Friday street, haberdasher, Sol. 
Steel, Bucklersbury. 

Cross J. H. Bristol, corn factors. Sol. Ed- 
munds, Lincolns inn. 

Harvey W. jun. Clifton, Gloucestershire, 
Boarding house keeper. Sols. Adlington 
and Gregory, Bedford row. 

Hendry M. Kingston-npon-Hull, merchant. 
Sols, Rosserand Co, Bartlett’s Buildings. 
Herbert T. Checquer yard, Dowgate hill, 
cotton merchant. Sol, Lewis, Crutched- 

friars. 

Knowles J. Stroud, Gloucestershire, inn- 
holder, Sol. Nix, Cook’s court, Lincoln’s 


Ina, 

Leslie A. Size lane, Bucklersbury, provi- 
sion Merchant. Sols. Gregson and Fon- 
nereau, Angel court, Throgmorton street. 

Norris H. Bolton-le- Moors, Lancashire, 
confectioner, Sol. Ellis, Chancery lane. 

Pigot W. Ratcliff-highway, grocer. Sol. 
Heard, Hooper’s square, Leman street, 
Goodman’s fields, 

Starkey W. Bethnal-green-road, bricklayer. 
Sols. May and Co. Bethnal-green-road. 
Steine J. Butcher row, East Smithfield, rec- 

tifier. Sols. Lane and Bennett, Lawrence 
Pountney hill. 
Taylor T. Leadenhall strect, master mariner. 


Sols. pe and Reeves, Great James st. 
Bedford square. ; 
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White J. and W. French, Devonshire street, 
Kennington, dyers. Sol. Younger, Well- 
close square. 


BANKRuPTS, March 9. 


Bamforth J. jun. Warn-upon-Dearne, York- 
shire, butcher. Sols. Alexander and 
Holme, New inn. 

Fourdrinier J. and C. J. Rickmansworth, 
paper makers. Sol, Richardson, Clement's 
lane, Lombard street. 

Heath R. Cheltenham, carrier. Sol. Bridger, 
Angel court, Throgmorton street. 

Jammieson J. Globe street, Wapping, mas- 
ter mariner. Sol. Hatchison, Crown court, 
Threadneedle street, 

Mercer J. Heath street, Commercial road, 
mariner. Sol. Charsley, Mark lane. 

Power T. F. London street, merchant. Sol. 
Osbaldeston, London street. 

Stephens J. Dublin, merchant. Sols, Ad- 
lington and Gregory, Bedford row. 

Tuckett J. and E. H. Bristol, grocers, Sol. 
Thomson, Field court, Gray’s inn. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, March 13. 


Barfoot J. Arundel street, Strand, fancy 
and ornamental stationer, 


BANKRUPTS, 


Barfoot J. Arundel street, Strand, fancy 
and ornamental stationer. Sols, Paterson 
and Peile, Old Broad street. 

Booth J. Gloucester, china and earthenware- 

man, Sol, Walston, Hatton garden. 


Burton W. Cornhill, auctioneer, Sols.Collins 
and Waller, Spital square. 

Cameron J. Manchester, merchant. Sol. 
Makinson, Middle Temple. 

Cottam G. Manchester, plasterer. Sols, Ad- 
lington and Gregory, Bedford row. 


Evans W. S. Chapel street, Lamb’s Conduit 
street, bricklayer. Sol. Blakelock, Ser- 
geant’s inn, Fleet street. 


Grime J. Bolton, Lancashire, upholsterer. 


Sols. Appleby and Sergeant, Gray’s Inn 
square. 
Guy T. Liverpool, broker. Sol. Norris, 


John street, Bedford row. 


Hayhurst W. Rimiagton, Yorkshire, cotton 
manufacturer, Sol, Hurd & Co. Temple. 
Howe J. Finsbury place, livery stable 
keeper. Sols. Longdill and Butterfield, 
Gray's Inn square. 

Lamb, J. R. Pilkington, Lancashire, calico 
—_- Sol, Hay, Essex street, Man- 
chester, 
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Lawes T. Amesbury, Wiltshire, corn dealer, 
Sol. Sandys and Co, Crane court, Fleet 
street. 

Masters J. Dartford, grocer. Sols. Pownall 
and ae ee Copthall court. 

Morton J. Ainsworth, Lancashire, cotto-1 
manufac turer, Sols, Adlington and Gre- 
gory, Bedford row. 

Mycock H. Manchester, provision de aler, 
‘Sols. Appleby and Sergeant, Gray’s inn 
square, 

Nelson T. and E. Smith, Bolton, Lancashire, 
bed quilt manufacturers. Sol, Meddow- 
croft, Gray’s inn, 

Price T. Liverpool, baker, Sols. Adlington 
and Gregory, Bedtord row. 

White S. Turnham green, victualler. Sol. 
Henson, Bouverie street, Fleet street, 
Trahair T. Newlyn West, Cornwall, baker. 

Sol. Rivington, Fenchurch street, 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, March 16. 
suckinghamshire, coach 


Gunn J. Eton, 
maker. 


BANKRUPTS., 


Burraston W. Worcester, hop merchant. 
Sols, Cardale and Young, Holborn court, 
Gray’s inn. 

Chaster G. Gomersal; J. Chaster, Knot- 
tingley ; and IT, Chaster, Dewsbury, York- 
shire, corn dealers, Sol. Evans, Hatton 
Garden. 

Cocksedge T. A.Woolpit, Suffolk, merchant. 
Sol, Toms, Copthall court, Throgmorton 
street. 

Cook W. P. Plymouth, merchant. Sols. 
Allaston and Hundleby, Freeman’s court, 
Cornhill. 

Fenner B, Fenchurch street Chambers, flour 
factor, Sols, Parnther and Turner, Lon- 
don street, Fenchurch street. 

Houghton J. E. Fetter lane, builder. Sol, 
Deykes, Thavies inn. 

Jones, G. E. Bedford, bookseller. Sols. 
Swain and Co, Frederick’s place, Old 
Jewry. 

LeaW. Birmingham, victualler. Sols. Long 
and Austen, Holborn court, Gray’s inn. 
Newton H. Marshall street, St. George’s in 
the fields, tailor. 

ampton buildings, Chancery lane. 

Whitmarsh H. H. Wingham, Kent, malster. 
Sol, Star, Canterbury. 

Williamson T, Leigh, Lancashire, provision 
dealer. Sol. Shaw, Ely place, Holborn. 


BANKRUPTS, MARCH 20, 


Harter R. and H. Bishop’s Waltham, gro- 
cers, Sols, Amory and Coles, Lothbury 
Vou, 1x. No, 55. 


Sol. Goodall, South- | 


| Bennett J. A. Tabberer, and C. Scudamore 

| Manchester, woollen cord manufacturers, 

| Sols. Adlington & Gregory, Bedford row 
Brodie H. Liverpool, linen draper. Sol. 
| Hard, King’s Bench walk, Inner Temple 

Burchall R. Ashton, Lancashire, dealer. Sol. 
Makinson, Middle Temple 

Ellis R. Dean Street, Southwark, provision 
broker. Sel. Richardson, Clements Inn 

Emannel A, Plymouth Dock, navy agent, 
Sol. Walker, New Inn 

Fenner R. Paternoster row, bookseller. Sol. 
Sweet, Basinghall street 

Fisher G, Liverpool, merchant. Sols, Clarke 
and Co, Chancery lane. 

Garland J. Austin friars, merchant. Sols. 
Bourdillon and Hewett, Bread street, 
Cheapside 

| Hollman J. Mile end road, brewer. Sol. 

Thomas, Fen court, Fence shurch street 

| Murray J. Bishopsgate street, cordwainer, 

| Sol. Redit, King’s road, Bedford row 

| Needes J. Brick lane, Spital-fields, coal 
merchant, Sol. Lang, Fenchurch street 

Pearse W. Oat lane, Blackwell-hall-factor. 
Sol, Stevens, Sion-College-gardens 

Pell J. C. Harding and W. Willock, Faze- 
ley, Staffordshire, cotton spinners. Sol, 
Eastham, Lawrence lane, Cheapside 

| Ratcliffe T. J. J. and R. Manchester, calico 
printers. Sol, Kay, Manchester street 

Sykes, J. jun. J. Sykes and W. Redfearn, 
Almondbury, Yorkshire, fancy manufac- 
turers. Sol. Battye, Chancery-lane 

Watson H. Stepney green, merchant. 8ol, 
Wright, Fenchurch street 

Williams D, Bath, saddler. Sols, Dax, Son 
and Co. Doughty street 

Wright W. Kirkdale, Lancashire, victualler, 
Sols. Dacie and John, Palsgrave place, 
Temple bar 





BANKERUPTS, MARCH 23, 


Brumwell R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hatter, 
Sol. Brooksbank, Grays-inn-square, 

Fleming T, Limehouse, sugar-refiner, Sols. 
Paterson and Peill, Old Broad-street. 

Groning R. Broad-street-buildings, merchant, 
Sols. Blunt and Bowman, Broad-street- 
buildings. 

| Haward J. Liverpool, flour-dealer, Sol, Smith, 
Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn, 

Hunt I. Cheltenham, brandy-merchant, Sol. 
Bridger, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Parkiuson T. sen, T. "Parkinson, j jan, and 
I, Lilley, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, raff-mer- 
chants, Sol. Rosser, Bartletts-buildings 

| Moule H. Bath, baker, Sols, Adlington and 

Gregory, Bedford-row 

| Rugg J. Bristol, victualler, Sol, Edmonds, 
Exchequer-office of Pleas, Lincoln’s-inn, 

Stanley, R. Horridge-end, Derbyshire, flour- 
dealer, Sols. Wills & Co. Warnford-court, 

Tatum W. and E. Palmer, Fish-street-hill, 
paper-stainers, Sol, Hodson, Old-jury 

Wood 8S. Bolton, Lancashire, baker, Sol. 
Meddowcroft, Gray’ s-inn, 
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Commercial 


d. £.4. a. 
Ote2? 7 0 
0 216 0 
0 000 
6& 0863s 
10 0 5 0O 
0 13 0 0 
0 19 6 
6 0 6 0 
0 610 0 
0 610 
5 01 7 
g 0 1 G6 
1l O 7 1 
6 9 093 
0 510 0 
0 36 0 0 
0 30 0 0 
0 90 0 
0 9 0 O 
0 910 0 
0 9 3 8 
6 9 0 6 
o 12 0 0 
0 5° 9 0 
0 46 0 0 
0 010 6 
8 09g 3 
0 14 00 
0 22 0 0 
0 17 0 4 
0 20 9g 
0 27 0 9 
0 40 0 9 
0 9 0969 
0 65 69 
6 0 2 9 
0 WY OO 6 
0 0 0 69 
0 37 0 o 
0 0 0 69 
0 00 96 
0 410 9g 
0 0 0 9 
0 00 9g 
0 0 0 ¢@ 
6 117 9 
0 3 8 9 
0 2409 
0 216 0 
0 00 0 
o 110 
6 00 0 
11 O11 6 
0 0 0101 
0 910 9 
0 8 O 0 
0 55 0 0 
0 44 0 0 
0 70 0 0 
0 33 0 0 
0 30 0 O 
0 6 0 0 
0 6 0 0 
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PRICES CURRENT, March 20, 1819. 
ce 
American pot-ash, percwt 0 0 
Ditto pearl ...... 2 15 
Barilla .ccccscccasece 1 I 
Brandy,Cogniac,bond.gal.0 5 
Camphire, refined....lb.0 4 
Ditto vnrefined--cwt. 10 10 
Cochineal, fine black, lb. 1 7 
Ditto, East India .... 0 5 
Coffee, fine bond....cwt.6 0 
Ditto ordinary ......5 17 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,ib. 0 1 
Ditto Jamaica... O 1 
Ditto Smyrna .. 0 O 
Ditto East-India 0 0 
Currants,Zant....ewt.. 5 O 
Elephants’ Teeth ......32 0 
—_————- Scrivelloes 21 0 
Flax, Riga........ ton 83 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 64 0 
Galls, Torkey.... cwt-- 9 0 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 0 3 
Ditto, English......--9 6 
Gum Arabie, Turkey, cwt. 9 10 
Hemp, Riga ...... ton 46 0 
Ditto Petersburgh ....45 0 
Indigo Caraccas .. lb. 0 10 
Ditto East India .... 0 7 
Iron Briish bars -- ton. 13 0 
Ditto Swedish c.c.n.p, 21 10 
Ditto Swed: 2nd sort 16 0 
Lead in pigs...... fod @ 0 
Ditto red---+++ ton 0 0 
Ditto white......ton 0 © 
Logwood-++++++s+- ton 8 10 
Madder, Dutch crop, cwt. 6 0 
Mahogany...-ee..+-ft. O 1 
Oil, Lucca--24 gal.jar 17 0 
Ditto Florence, } chest 2 10 
Ditto whale+++-+..0+-36 0 
Ditto spermaceti--ton §5 0 
Pitch, Stockholm -+ cwt, 0 11 
Raisins, bioom .... cwt, 4 2 
Rice, Carolina bond---. 2 5 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 0 
Ditto Leeward Island-.0 0 
Saltpetre, East ludia,cwt, 1 15 
Silk, thrown, Italian, lb, 2 19 
Silk,-+-raw,..+Ditto-.. 1 16 
Tallow, Russia, white .. 0 0 
Ditto———,, yellow-- 3 8 
Tar, Stockholm....bar. 1 0 
Tin in blocks......cwt. 412 
Tobacco, Maryland, lb. 0 0 
Ditto Virginia «+--+» 0 0 
Wax, Guinea---.--cwt. 9 0 
Whale-fins (Greenl) ton 80 0 
ine: 
Red Port, bond pipe -- 39 0 
Ditto Lisbon .-......+ 38 O 
Ditto Madeira eesesce 60 0 
Ditto Mountain-...... 28 0 
Ditto Cape....++++++- 20 O 
Ditto Sherry ------butt 30 0 
Dtito Claret ceersse01e225 0 





Chronicle. 
Fire-Office Shares, §c. March 20. 
Canals. Ss. &. £: 
Chesterfield .... Div. 5l..... 102 — — 
Coventry .... (Div. 441.) .. 1050 — — 
Croydon ,.cccscccccceccece i—_- — 
CMO cov bks vaweaseseaene ft — 
Ellesmere and Chester(D.21.) 68 — — 
Grand Junetion ...(Div.91.).. 257 — — 
Grand Surry ..sceecsceeees SD 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51. 94 — — 
Huddersfield ......seeee08. 13— — 
Kennett and Avon(Div.171.6s.) 22 — 
Lancaster...c.cccsccceseess DO — 
Leeds and Liverpool (Div 101.)340 — — 
Oxford ......Div.3il. .... 630 — — 
Peakforest ..<ccccocccscccses Om — 
Stratford & Avon.....+..08 2— — 
Thames aud Medway ...... 2610 — 
Regents,.....--+seceeee..0* 45 — 39 
Docks. 
Commercial...... Div. 31... 52— — 
East India ........Div.101. 185 — — 
London ...... Div. 3L....  783— — 
West India .... Div.102..... 120 — — 
Insurance Companies. 
Albion ,.......Div.£5..55 45 — — 
Atlas «++sseeseeD)iv. Gl.ces 410 — 
Birmingham Fire ---+---+ «se 400 — — 
Eagle eocesrerereteesceeee 2LO — 
Hope PYVTUTETELELE Te 44 —< 
Imperial -+e+eeeeeeseeees SI— — 
London Ship +++++sseeeeres 21—- — 
Provident.-cscscessesesscee IFS — — 
Royal Exchange--Div. 10 .. 250 -- 
Sun Lifesssesseeeesseeeees 2210 — 
Union Fire Life --Div.6l... 33 — 
Water Works. 
Grand Junction.......+..00+.41 39 
London Bridge... . Div. 2l. 108,58 - 
Manchester and Salford .......38 — 
Portsmouth aud Farlington.... 9 — 
South London «++ssceerseres 19 — 
West Middlesex-+100++++-++¢ 42 — 
York Buildings,..+e.++++..++ 20 6 


Bridges. 

Southwark ereesceceecseseete D8 
Waterloo... .cccceccecceseseeslO 
Ditto Old Annuities Div. 8/..++ 34 
Ditto New do Div. 71. ....2+..25 
Vauxhall Bonds, 96 95 ...... 30 

Literary Institutions. 
London, 75gS...ees:eeeeeeess44 — 
Russel, QS, correrecceverveed 2 12 
Surry, 30gs. eoesccccecseeses |) — 

Mines. 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver....12 10 
Great Hewas......15 pd....0617 — 
British Copper Comp. 2/. 10s...50 — 
Cliff down ...ceeeeteeeeessee DO 10 
Wheal Goodluck .... lpr.e*s — — 
Albion Copp. Mine .......+0. 10 — 
Roads, 
Dover Street -....ee+++eee0 30 10 
Highgate Archway-- ereeeseses 4 — 
Miscellaneous. 

Auction Mart....cecceseesees2l — 
Lon. Commer. Sale Rom.......24 — 
Golden Lane Brewery. .501, sh, 13 — 


Sllls stilt 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





Hot Cloudy 
W4ie8 Cloudy 
91099 Cloudy 
323 97 Cloudy 
92499 Cloudy 
40 | 30935 Fair 

16 46 | 56-150) 29,9430 Fair 

17 | 44 | 47 | 40 30,1231 Cloudy 
18 | 37 | 52 | 40 30930 Fair 

51 | 44 | 29,5247 Showry 
962 26 Showry 


| ’ 
Rae 

> 
London Premiums of Insurance, 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 15s. 9d. to 20s 
Africa, 2gs. 

American States, 39s. to 35s. 

Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 20s. 
Brazils,30s.to 35s. ‘ 
Hamburgh, &e. hs. to 20s. 

Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 20s. 

Canada 2s. to 279%. 

Cape of Good Hupe, 2s. 

Contantinople, Smyrna, &e. 35s. to 40s, 
East-India (Co. ships) 3gs. 

—— out and home, Cgs. 

France, 10s. 6d, to 158. 9d. 

Gibraltar, 20 to 25s. 

Gottenburgh, 13g. to 2gs. 

Greenland, out and home, 3gs. to 34gs. 
Holland 128. 6d. to 15s, 9d. 

Honduras, &c. 2gs. 

Jamaica, 35s. 

Leeward Islands, 25s. to 30s. 

Madeira, 20s. 

Malta, Italian States, &c. 35s. to 40s. 
Malaga, 25s. to 30s, 

Newfoundland, 30s. to 35s. 

Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 15s. 9d. 
River Plate, 2gs. 

Southern Fishery, out and home, 10g°. 
Sockholm, Petersburgh, Riga, &c, 20s. 





ie me ) 4 
Ze 3 oe 238 
lp | A [24 Es 3 
Ie b. ° 7 47 @ a * 
2147 | 47 | 42) 28,99, 0 Stormy 
22) 39 46) 40 | 29 60 90 Showry 
23°40 40 | 34 30, 0 Rain 
24 32 41 28 ” 36 17 Cloudy 
25 31 | 4 | 35 | 565.10 Fair 
26 30, 40 | 36 | 14542 Cloudy 
27.0371 47 | 41 | = 3004 Fair 
, 2s | 40 41) 37 | 52510 Cloudy 
Mar, 1) 35) 40) 49 (20) 0 Rain 
2' 42 44} 40 | 136) 0 Rain 
3 40: | 40) 40 25992 Cloudy 
4/37 15 | 49 | 8295 Fair 
5 | 42 | 46 | 40 | 199,10 Showry 
6 | 44 | 48 40 985 97 Fair 
7) AL | 46 | 40 30,0095 Cloudy 
8 | 40 | 46 i Ol\2) Fair — 
9 42/471 40 239 Fair 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weigh 171b. 60z. ....48. Od 
The Half ditto ditto 8 I2......2 0 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 ......1 0 
The half ditto ditto 2 22 ......0 6 


POTATOES, 
Kiduey...... 8 00] Ox Nobles... 7 00 
Champions .. 7 00] Apple...... 7 00 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s Od to 3s 6d _ 
MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of 8b.to sink the Offa 


























Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lams 
1819. s. d.|s. d.|s. d.|s. dd.) s. d. 
Feb. 27... 5 g16 617 O|6 ef{0 O 
6 4)/6 4}]7 6/6 650 0 
5 616 617 616 8/0 O 
.5 816 4/7 0/6 8}0 6 

SUGAR. 


Lumps ord‘nary or large 32 to 40 lbs... 100 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 120 
Latch, BRO. cc cesctcacssccesvesees 126 
Powder, ordinary, 9to TLIbs...e.-.e6- 101 


COTTON TWIST. 
Feb. 19. Mule Ist quality, No. 40 2s. 10d 
: No. 120 7s, Od 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 7d 
Discount—25 a 30 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance. 
Sunderland. | Newcastle. 

Feb. 26. .. 32s 3d to41 6} 32s 6d to 44 0 

Mar. 6... 348 3 42 3} 31s 6d 43 0 

14. .. 37s 6 429; Sls Od 423 

20. .. 31s 6 42 0 | 3Is Gd 42 6 














LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 24 | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 18 45|b. per doz. 36 
Crop hides for cut. 19 | Ditto 50 t070.. — 
Flat Ordinary .. 16 | Seals, Large.... 100 
Sop; yellow, 90s.; mottled 162s.; curd 106s. 
CANDLES; it doz. 13s. Od. ; moulds 14s. 6d, 








ourse of Exchange. 
Cc Exchang 





Bilboa Palermo, per 0z = 
Amsterdam, 11- 2 Leghorn 

Ditto at sigh 11-4 | Genoa aii 
Rotterdam 11-9 ( Venice, 24-80 
Hamb.us. 25 34 4} Naples aly 
Altona us. 34-5 } Lisbon 575 
Paris, 3d.d. 23-85 | Oporto 584 
Ditto, 2 us. 24-10 | Rio Janeiro 61 
Madrid 39-4 { Dublin 12 
Cadiz 39-4} C —. . 12 


Agio Bank of ‘Holland, 
HAY and ST RAW —AT SMITHFIELD. 


2 pe r cent. 


Hay. Straw. Clover. 
an ea =. a. €. £. 5. d. 
Feb, 64 7 7 0 216 4 9 0 0 








13... 7 
20.. 7 0 0 
ey a a 
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Price of STOCKS, from 22d February, 


to 2Oth March, S19. 





3p.Cent. 
Reduced. 
3 p. Cent 
Consols. 


4p. Cent 
Censols. 
Navy 


Long An- 
nuities. 


5 p.Cent 
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Cent, 


| Imperial 
| 3p 
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nuities. 
Stock. 
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Hari griit 
PEEP EE TEE 


em 


PSlsil| 


legealf.\c2 

iS elesigs| x 
2ai3zida| < 

[2a | 

— (6 | — lop | 765 
— | 68 | — |13p | 76; 
—|6o}— a1 | 253 
— | 66|— 10 | 763 
58 {/— | 9 | 76 

30 | 814, 4d | 745 

30 | — |4d 74} 

20; — 7d | oe 
130 | — \7d | 743 

} 40! — 3d | 748 

| 40 | 8182 | 745 

| 34 | — |Id 742 

| 34) — Id } 742 

| 34) — (2d | 742 
34.) — 2d | 75 
35 j ae Id | 742 

| 36 | — 2d | 742 
39 | — 2d | 743 

40} — 1d | 743 

10 | — 2d | 743 

38 | — 1d | 743 

37 | — par | 7At 

36; — 2d | 742 
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IRISH FUNDS. 








Government De- 
benture 33 perct. 


Irish Bank 
Stock. 


| 
| 
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Prices of the 

FRENCH FUNDS 

From Feb, 22, to 
Mar, 22. 





Royal Canal 
Loan 6per cent. 


j Omnium. 


| 
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Feb. jfr. ce. |fr. ® | 
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AMERICAN FUNDS. 








IN LONDON 








7 per Cent....ecseees 
Bank Shares ......+. 





Old 6 per Cent. ...... 
New 6 per Cent....... 
$ per Cent......0.00. 


By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 


Se 











Se ect hee 





Mar. 5. Mar, 9.12, 16. | 
=e — oe 
17 6/)21 7 6)217 6| 
101 | 101 101 | 

63 63 | 





66 


5 per 
Cent. Bank 

consols) Actions 
c 





22/69 1500 
27/67 1490 





3168 501487 50 
6166 55'1487 50 
965 201499 — 
13166 351500 — 
1666 75\1500 — 
20/66 4511492 50 
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